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THE ROAD TO RETIREMENT 


O you want to retire and being prudent you will 

make careful investments and purchase annuities. 

Thus when you reach the retirement age you can 
“take it easy” because you have economic security. Yes, 
you will then have economic security but will that be 
enough? ‘To what, will you retire? Will you be fit to 
retire? After all, retirement means physical slowing up, 
not mental stagnation. Being relieved of the strain of 
making a living leaves a man with more time to live 
with himself, with his own culture and education. He is 
also compelled to live with his own emptiness, if that 
is all he possesses. For a man must at last return to 
himself. Privacy will be his great possession. But will 
he be able to take it? To retire means to test one’s 
mental capacities. 

Very recently I spent some days in the country with 
a gentleman and his family. He had retired several 
months ago on attainment of age 65. His annuities and 
his investments made this possible. And yet despite this 
economic security, | found him on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. He had provided financial security but made 
no preparation for intellectual security. Now he misses 
the strenuosity of managerial duties. He had _ been 
obsessed with his job as director of a large factory and 
even in leisure moments, when at home, he continualls 
kept his thinking in the direction of his work. He al- 
lowed himself to be narrowed and victimized by the 
financial success that he pursued. Little did he realize 
that when a man is conditioned only by his business, he 
eventual y becomes its slave. He finally emerges with 
the limitations that his work imposed on him. To a 
great extent we are all clay in the hands of that relent- 
less sculptor called business. 

The pursuit of making a living is seldom an ocean of 
water with its great vista, but more frequently a brook, 
fast moving, in one direction only, and always between the 
same narrow banks. Happiness does not come as a result 
of less physical and routine activity. At retirement, the 
latter must be combined with increased mental activity 
to attain an appreciable degree of happiness. The en- 
riched mind is the firmest foundation for future ecstasy. 
We must prepare ourselves now so as to be fit for retire- 
ment. Every man must beware that his work does not 
keep him prisoner. He should avoid a singularity of in- 
terest. His mind should be the meeting place of many 
diversified interests that have been exercised and nourished 
over the vears. 

When retirement comes, complete freedom of action 
to do anything you want to do will be yours. It is 
the time when dreams come true. If one has been 


previously prepared for it, he can then satisfy the 
intellectual thirsts and artistic impulses that his nature 
requires. In other words, he will be fit to retire. 

The gentleman at whose home I was a guest gave me 
an excellent opportunity to observe and study the great 
pitfalls of retirement. Prior emphasis had been laid on 
economic preparation but nothing had been done to insure 
against the mental collapse that followed in its wake. 
Fixed income wasn’t enough. He lacked mental stimula- 
tion. All his life he had been too busy to read good books 
or to listen to great music or to develop an appreciation 
of the arts. He made the fatal mistake of donating his 
life to making money at the expense of acquiring culture. 
No longer can he use time, so now he kilis it. 

Bacon gave us good forewarning counsel when he said 
“Reading maketh a man full.” Indeed, one of the most 
profitable habits is to get accustomed to great literature. 
The beginning may be a bit tedious but once we “catch 
on” it flows easily and we become subsequently delighted 
with its charm and refreshing spirit. As Goethe once re- 
marked to Eckermann, “No man can be lonely who has 
the companionship of great books and great music.” 

In choosing what books to read, one must not get lost. 
The multitude of books is endless. No one ever made a 
mistake reading the classics. Much that passes for modern 
literature is worthless and, if a man’s time is limited, he 
would be better off to restrict his reading to the great 
books of all time. Voltaire remarked, “It is with books as 
with men, the few amount to so much and the rest are 
lost in the multitude.” Careful selection should be the 
reader’s first choice. Oliver Wendell Holmes, when asked 
why he didn’t read modern literature, said “I read the 
classics because I prefer champagne to ditch-water.” 

Culture and education of a higher order is desirable 
during a man’s active lifetime, but in retirement it is 
absolutely essential. It is the only insurance against re- 
tirement failure. Cash is not enough. It must be sup- 
ported by mental security. Steady income reaches its 
zenith of usefulness when the mind is correspondingly 
supported by enriched thoughts. Be assued, as Nietzsche 
stated, that “in: the mountains of the mind you will not 
climb in vain.” And so, as we arrive at the crossroads of 
decision, we hear the voices of education and culture 
beckoning us. Art says “Behold.” Musie says “Listen.” 
Literature says “Think.” If we heed the voices of all 
three, we can build a lofty structure, deeply imbedded in 
the economic foundation of financial] security. Then re- 
tirement will no longer be portrayed as a picturesque sun- 
set, but rather as high noon, with its peak of radiance, 
refreshing vitality and invigorating warmth. 
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ACK in 1921 when Gen. Billy Mitchell managed 
B: drop some 2000-lb bombs from a Martin 

bomber alongside the German dreadnaughts 
Ostfriesland and Frankfurt, everything was ever so 
much simpler. The Yanks had been back for some 
time from showing the Allies how to win a world 
war. There were going to be no more wars. The 
American military had been chopped down to an 
impotent and rather scorned cadre of diehard pro- 
fessionals. The airplane was still an expensive and 
undependable military toy. The mere fact that an 
excessively garrulous air general, after several days, 
finally succeeded in driving a capital ship to the 
bottom of the ocean while some admirals huffed and 
puffed disdainfully, hardly stirred newspaper heads. 
And, in those days there were no newspaper column- 
ists and no breathless radio commentators at 15-min. 
intervals to whip up popular interest. To those peo- 
ple who happened to study the pronouncements it 
all seemed moderately academic, a theoretical intra- 
mural squabble of military groups with little else to 
occupy their attention. Something on the order of 
the medieval theological quodlibet as to how many 
angels could dance upon the point of a needle. 


But no such general indifference marks the ex- 
ploding of the world’s fourth atomic bomb some 17 
days from now, a few hundred feet above an aggre- 
gation of 74 ships parked within Bikini lagoon, in 
the Marshalls a few degrees north of the equator— 
some 2000 miles from Japan and 3500 miles from San 
Francisco. 


At no time in the world’s history has there ever 
been even a fraction of the eyes and ears trained 
on one happening as when some yet unnamed bom- 
bardier touches a release button over Bikini lagoon. 
Hundreds of eyes will be watching four television 
screens showing a close-up of the lagoon, on the 
deck of Admira! Blandy’s flagship and on the two 
observer ships and on the press ship; on the decks othor 
thousands of eyes will watch for the p’ume of flame; in 
the air hundreds of men will swing into action with 
cameras and broadcasting equipment; in the’ United 
States possibly some hundred million peop!e will be 
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By T. W. 
LIPPERT 


Editor 
The Iron Age 


at their radios; elsewhere in the world there will be 
flickers of concentrated interest, and two days later 
some 2 in. of carefully edited words will likely ap- 
pear on some inside page of a few Russian news- 
papers to mystify a populace that has been carefully 
shielded from the alarm and despondency generated 
elsewhere in the world by prophecies of impending 
atomic doom. 


This Crossroads Operation has been badly buf- 
feted by the floods of conflicting moral, political, 
technical, military and materialistic opinions com- 
peting for attention ever since the bomb’s premiere 
in New Mexico just a year ago. Aghast at its or- 
rific potential to decimate the world, the intellectual 
seeks to rationalize some path to survival, while at 
the same’ time the usual fringe of fuzzy mentalities 
comes up with the customary obscure idiocies. Stag- 
gered and awed by being the possessors of this radi- 
cal new weapon, it is in the United States where 
most discussion rages, for elsewhere in the world 
the last year has been such a struggle for day-to-day 
survival as to discourage concern for long-range 
survival. 


The bulk of people in the United States have 
tended to slide progressively into a rather hopeless 
lethargy, baffled as they are by volumes of conflicting 
opinion which in no way blur the overwhelming 
threat of atomic warfare as the inevitable climax of 
a deteriorating world political situation, wherein even 
the simplest of conflicting interests seem to elude 
settlement. 


Observations on the atomic bomb run the gamut 
from the extreme of discounting it as “just another 
weapon,” to the other extreme that the nations must 
promptly coalesce into a super-state or the whole 
world will blow up. The “just another weapon” 
school of thought found its most articulate spokes- 
man in the air fanatic, Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, 
who in the February Reader’s Digest flayed officially- 
inspired atomic bomb hysteria and wrote off the bomb 
as little more than an over-publicized explosion com- 
parable with a 10-ton blockbuster. A few days after 
this publication Maj. Seversky sweated it out before 
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AT BIKINI 





(1) Alle Day Minus Seventeen 


the Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. After 
some 70 pages of testimony he wilted to the point that 
indicated either rank inability properly to appraise 
what his eyes had seen at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, or 
deliberate intention to write a Pollyanna article accept- 
able to the editors of a magazine that caters to the 
beautiful, forebearing and genial aspects of life. 


Ranging between these two extremes there are 
such oddities as the impassioned and befuddled full- 
page newspaper advertisement of Feb. 27 paid for 
by the Military Order of Purple Heart. On one hand 
the advertisements bitterly criticized the martial 
aspects of the test, held forth with tearful eloquence 
on the fate of brave American ships sentenced to 
suffer the ignominy of atomic destruction, and pro- 
posed their retention as a means of protection or as 
war-memorial shrines in various cities. Then there 
was Senator Huffman of Ohio, who was coming up 
for re-election in early May. Many a foot of first- 
rate pre-election newspaper type fell his way on a 
proposed bill to ban the tests. The Senator figured 
the original value of all the obsolete ships involved 
and arrived at a total cost he considered prohibitiv: 
and anyhow the Navy would arrive at no worthwhile 
information and should go on building ships as they 
always had. 

After a certain amount of moody introspection, 
more measured opinion came from the scientific fra- 
ternity. Dr. Louis Ridenour, of M.I.T., one of the 
younger atomic physicists, who called the test a 
giant boondoggle, and stated that, “if one set out to 
arrange conditions so that as little of value as pos- 
sible could be accomplished by exploding an atomic 
bomb, he could scarcely do better than will be done 
this July at Bikini.” Or, the brilliant magazine New 
Yorker which said, “nations are circling around each 
other like dogs that haven’t been introduced, sniffing 
each other’s behinds and keeping their hackles at 
alert. The whole business of the bomb tests at Bikini 
is a shocking bit of hackles-raising which is almost 
enough in itself to start. a bitter fight in the crazy 
arena of amorphous fear.” Or, the famous Russian 
physicist, Prof. Peter Kapitza, who pooh-poohs 
atomic bombs and discounts atomic energy for power 
purposes for at least 100 yr. (The U. S. Navy already 
is building an atomic power unit for submarines.) 
Or, the French scientist, Dr. Joliot-Curie, who lam- 
poons the test as, “a miserable idea and a poor 
example to give the world. Do the sailors want to 
prove that perhaps one of the ships won’t be turned 
over by the atomic bombs—and thus justify their 
existence?” Or, the very respectable Harvard Ob- 
servatory director, Dr. Harlow Shapley, who credited 
the bomb test as “only a show,” and in private com- 
munication said, “I would much prefer that we can- 
cel the show and make simple engineering tests, 
preferably under the auspices of the Security Coun- 


cil. To strut our military power expensively while 
millions starve in Asia and Europe is one of those 
mistakes we shall have difficulty in living down.” 
Or, the dialectition of the British Labor Party, Harold 
Laski, who recently threw out the scare that improved 
atomic bombs are in existence, five of which could 
destroy all of the United States below the Mason and 
Dixon Line. 

The hard core of responsible concern on the atomic 
bomb, however, centers in that group of scientists and 
other citizens of good will, who like Chancellor Hut- 
chins, of the University of Chicago, insist that the re- 
lease of atomic energy has made the sovereign national 
state obsolete. That this original-stuff bomb (as the 
chinese so aptly call it) must steadily and progres- 
sively be brought within the framework of human 
understanding and control, or it may well in all sober 
thought within a decade reverse the creation of the 
world whereby, “things were molded by some plastic 
force out of some atoms somewhere up in space 
fortuitously concurrent.” 

Major Seversky’s placid opinion of the bomb to 
the contrary, the closer one approaches the scientists 
the more obvious becomes the fright that another 
war means the pushing back of human civilization 
to its primitive origins. And, even though the scien- 
tists distrust the perception of the politician and the 
military, it is equally obvious on closer acquaintance 
that the leaders in both these fields are fully as 
frightened. 

Unfortunately the scientists are convinced that only 
they can intelligently ride the whirlwind they created 
and mold it as a safe servant of mankind. The military 
and the politician, meanwhile, look upon the scientists 
as naive and credulous blunderers of good will in the 
tortuous maze of human relationships, who in haste and 
enthusiasm for the new order might carelessly throw 
away the political existence of the United States with- 
out in the least creating a stable world order, unless 
it be a Pax Sovietica. The silly argument raging for 
these many months that the U. S. should as a gesture 
of international understanding give the atomic bomb 
secrets to Russia because Russia can soon find them out 
anyhow because the secrets really aren’t secrets, along 
with the apparent efficiency of Soviet espionage among 
some scientists, have in no way strengthened the 
popular position of this group. 

The military, on the other hand, is fortified by 
history in its doubt that the atomic bomb can be 
used just twice in earnest warfare and thenceforth 
outlawed. And, in the political realm, the closer 
those get who have the actual responsibility of nego- 
tiating with the Russians and appraising Mr. Stalin’s 
strictly jingoistic speeches, the more firm seems to 
be the growing belief that atomic secrets should be 
played close to the chest and new research speeded. 
So confused is the pulling and hauling that the 
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Federation of American Scientists has thrown its whole 
emotional and moral weight behind the United Nations 
organization as the only hope of collective security and 
deplores the coming bomb test because it is based on 
the frightful idea that there will be an atomic war in 
which navies would desperately seek to survive. Their 
position is tempered somewhat by the cynical observa- 
tion that it may take the horrors of another war to 
teach civilization the lesson of cooperation. 

By its many pronouncements the Federation of 
Scientists has sought to cut the groundwork from 
under what it apparently thinks is a diabolic Navy 
plot to rig the test so that few if any ships will be 
lost. In fact, the Federation bluntly predicts that no 
capital ship will be sunk. The opinion is that thereby 
the Navy will lull the populace into a feeling of false 
security and relative disdain of the potency of atomic 
weapons and thereby take the steam out of any political 
pressure for protection on the international plane. 

Just what effect all these viewpoints have had on 
popular opinion is impossible to say. In any case, 
at present writing, popular opinion as reflected by 
the Gallup Polls show 70 pct. of the people expecting 
another war within 25 yrs., with veterans more sure 
of it than older groups. Very heavy majorities favor 
continuance of the draft and are skeptical of any 
reduction of armaments by agreement between the 
U. S., Britain and Russia. The public majority favors 
continued manufacture and stockpiling of atomic bombs 
in the belief that other nations already are making 


Army ground forces equipment lashed onto decks of target ships. 

Inside will be animals and testing equipment to determine the 

structural strength and resistance against heat and gamma rays of 
such equipment. 
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similar bombs, but unaccountably only a bare majority 
thinks the Bikini bomb test should be held. Opinion 
is equally divided as to whether animals should be 
used in the test, probably reflecting in part the wide- 
spread influence of Hearst papers which in the past 
year have been able to keep up a_ drumfire of anti- 
vivisection front-page headlines. Despite the conven- 
tionalized observation that the veteran who has ex. 
perienced the horrors of war is a pacifist, in all these 
opinion samplings the veteran shows up 2 to 1 on the 
side of military preparedness and expectation of war. 
And, in general, people of college education adopt the 
more hopeless and cynical viewpoint than the less 
educated. 

As to the thesis that atomic energy and national- 
ism cannot co-exist in the same world, that the choice 
is sharp and clear between a world state and de- 
struction, the only practical stepping stone to this 
end is that sponsored by the U. S. State Department. 
It proposes a plan under which no nation would make 
atomic bombs or the materials for them. All produc- 
tion of fissionable material, such as those great oper- 
ations at Hanford and Oak Ridge, would be owned 
by and placed under the operational control of an 
International Authority, and the same would apply 
to similar installations in other nations. This Inter- 
national Authority would be a live, functioning entity 
with a real purpose in the world and capable of at- 
tracting competent personnel. This monopoly of danger- 
ous activities by an International Authority would 
still leave a large and tremendously productive field 
of safe activities open to individual nations, their in- 
dustries and universities. Denatured fissionable ma- 
terial would be supplied to individual nations for power 
purposes and could only be converted into bomb ma- 
terial through the use of very large purification in- 
stallations similar to the primary production plants. 
The mere act of operating such a plant would in itself 
be illegal, and proper punitive actions would be taken. 


With even Iran finding the going tough to keep on 
the agenda, the getting of such a proposal involving 
mutual trust and good will on the same agenda would 
in itself constitute a triumph of mind over instinct. 
Much as cold logic and reason favor creation of such 
an overriding International Authority, it outrages every 
one of those biological instincts on which preservation 
of the species have been based since the dim ages. 

Meanwhile, with the United Nations agenda in some- 
what the state of a shambles and Mr. Andrei Gromyko’s 
mere attendance or non-attendance at the conference 
table a matter of uncertain speculation, the Bikini 
atomic bomb test is going to be held, willy-nilly. 
It’s a Navy show, and the Navy fully realizes that 
the test must be held soon or never. Preparations 
for the test involve great scope and enormity of effort, 
and the mere fact of a 6-week postponement by the 
President introduced a number of unexpected compli- 
cating factors. The date originally proposed promised 
weather that at worst would involve only a day or s0 
of delay for the actual bomb drop, but moving the test 
into July brings with it uncertain weather which may 
delay the test several weeks for favorable conditions 
which at best will be accompanied by unpredictable 
winds which could blow the deadly plume of radio- 
active dust in unexpected directions. The drop-off in 
trained Navy personnel, due to the delay, in itself 
reached such proportions as to jeopardize the test. 
Before postponement, one ship, which is typical of all 
in the operational group, had something like 400 ex- 
perienced petty officers volunteer to stay for Cross- 
roads, which dropped to 2 volunteers after the post- 
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The VIPs of Crossroads: Left 
foreground, Admiral T. A. Sol- 
berg, technical advisor represent- 
ing the Bureau of Ships; (with 
pipe) Col. T. J. Betts, Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence; Dr. 
R. A. Sawyer, Chief of the Tech- 
nical Staff; Rear Admiral W. S. 
Parsons, Deputy Task Force Com- 
mander for Technical Direction, 
who had much to do with the de- 
sign of the atom bomb and the 
proximity fuse; Capt. Fitzhugh 
Lee, Public Information Officer; 
reading) Vice Admiral W. H. P. 
Spike) Blandy, Commander of 
Joint Army-Navy Task Force One; 
Maj. Gen. W. E. Kepner, Deputy 
Task Force Commander for Avia- 
tion; Maj. Gen. A. L, McAuliffe, 
Ground Forces Advisor. 


ponement. Green crews are now manning the ships 
and at best the operation is bound to be pretty jerky 
in spots with some likelihood of accidents. As to 
getting all the ships together for the test, the Navy 
knows it’s now or never. 


The original plan called for three tests: One on 
the air, probably exploding at around 500 ft; another 
at sea level; and a third some thousands of feet under 
the surface. The air test will be held first, as close 
to July 1 as weather permits. (There is some senti- 
mental plugging for July 4 as an appropriate date.) 
The sea-level test (with the bomb on a barge) has 
been abandoned. In its place a bomb will be exploded 
at the bottom of Bikini lagoon, possibly 100 ft. down, 
just as soon as radioactive contamination dissipates, 
and the target-ship array reassembled, instruments re- 
checked and replaced, and everything patched up a 
little. It is this test the Navy expects will create the 
most havoc. Although there has been no official 
announcement regarding a later deep-sea test with the 
bomb lowered in a high-pressure container like a 
bathosphere, it is likely that the Navy in private 
calculation has arrived at the conclusion that political 
and operational conditions will deteriorate to a point 
where it never will be held. 

The Navy brass is getting a great kick out of hold- 
ing the tests. As professionals they should, and as 
professionals the country should admit that the only 
reason for their existence is to plan carefully in the 
expectation of future wars. The creation of world 
peace is the obligation of the people and the politician. 
The Navy has smarted long and in silence under 
the popular criticism of their inability to think in 
terms other than the battleship, and spun yarn and 
marlin, and their congenital habit of fighting one war 
with the previous war’s weapons. Now they are 
smarting with some degree of bewilderment under the 
accusations of warmongering when attempting to 
explore the potentialities of future weapons. 

The Seabees have erected the television, and auto- 
matic photography and instrumentation towers on vari- 
ous islands surrounding Bikini lagoon. The Army 


ground forces have everything from field guns to tanks 
to K rations lashed on the decks of target ships, and 
the Air Corps have planes exposed on the carrier 
decks with gasoline in tanks and ammunition in the 
guns. All the target ships are now anchored in proper 
array, with the dreadnaught Nevada in the approxi- 
“mate center as aiming point and painted a brilliant 





























orange-red. The Nevada is some 4000 yd. from Bikini 
Island which puts the island itself on the extreme outer 


edge of the expected lethal area. The target ships 
are bunched in quite closely to the Nevada, much closer 
than normal anchorage in a harbor and many, many 
times closer than the grouping of ships in a Task 
Force at sea. The target grouping has to be close 
for the bomb pressure is only extremely high close in 
to the bomb, then for some little distance it drops off 
rapidly, then not quite so rapidly for some distance 
beyond that. Maximum damage to certain types of 
ships can only be assured by close bunching, and even 
at best the symmetry of damage throughout the target 
array will likely be distorted through inability of the 
bombardier to bullseye the Nevada from the extremely 
high altitude of his release point. 

Admiral Blandy’s flagship, the Mount McKinley, is 
already in the Bikini area, as are most of the other 
operational ships. At Kwajalein Atoll, 215 miles 
south, the several atomic bombs have been delivered 
and the B-29s and their crews have flown in. The 
pilotless controlled ships and drones are waiting 190 
miles west at Eniwetok. The Haven is now en route, 
having left San Francisco May 29 with the Presi- 
dent’s Evaluation Commission and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Evaluation Board. The Burleson, also en 
route, left San Francisco June 1 with the test ani- 
mals which will have the honor of being dressed in 
various protective clothing, salved with ointments and 
offered in sacrifice in lonesome splendor in various sec- 
tions of the test ships. Yesterday, on June 12, the last 
three ships left San Francisco: The Appalachian, a 
wartime advance communications ship carrying some 
100 assorted newspaper, magazine and feature writers; 
and the Blue Ridge and Panamint carrying various 
non-participating observers and a stack of assorted 
faceguards. 

The confining of about 100 assorted newspaper and 
magazine writers for four to six weeks on one ship 
is itself a brave innovation, probably without prece- 
dent. Just what effect such a heterogenous assort- 
ment of strictly male extroverts, introverts and psycho- 
paths will have on each other when crammed together 
within the confines of one ship and cut off from all 
normal supplies of alcoholic beverages, feminine enter- 
tainment and all the other usual distractions credited 
to the well being of the fourth estate, will in itself 
be a study worthy of the instrumentation being 
lavished on the atom bomb. Murder and mass-suicide 
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are within the realms of possibility. The Navy has 
promised nothing but heat and discomfort on this 
trip, and for that reason most newspapers have 
credited their younger men to the operation, for the 
most part recently demobilized veterans in their 
twenties. This writer, at the doddering age of 38, 
may in all sorrow quickly be saddled with the nick- 
name of Pop. There have been some half-hearted 
attempts to inject the note of glamor or danger into 
the trip, but it’s all a matter of self-deception to 
blur the certain knowledge that everything is going 
to be pretty dull. Even so, the ultra-conservative in- 
surance companies share none of Major Seversky’s 
indifference, for a $10,000 short-term accident policy 
at a fancy premium is the maximum procurable, which 
comes in rather startling comparison with unlimited 
amounts at lower premiums available during the war 
for operation even within a combat zone. 


This operation enjoys a freedom from censorship 
far greater than anyone had expected. Newspaper 
observers are going to be permitted to visit ships 
just prior to the test and also after the test, and also 
have individual discretion in reporting anything they 
may observe during the test. They will not be able 
to report the height of the bomb burst, nor the exact 
location of the bomb burst in relation to the array 
of target ships, nor much of the individual test data 
showing up on the instruments, immediately after 
the test, nor how the atom bomb is put into the 
B-29 or how it is released, nor indicate the relative 
nuclear efficiency of the bomb. While a Nagasaki 
type of bomb will be used, there is no way of pre- 
dicting with just what efficiency the nuclear reac- 
tions will be activated. The bomb may be a relative 
dud or may go off with ten times the intensity that 
leveled the center of Nagasaki. If a relative dud, 
another bomb will be used as soon as it can be 
brought into position. 


The release of a few instrument readings on some 
ships will likely be possible, but in no way will a 
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Justus, Minneapolis Stor-Journal 


newspaper writer be permitted to send enough corre. 
lated information on distances of target ships one 
from another along with degree of wreckage in each 
case, so that rough calculation of a pressure curve 
of the bomb would be possible. As for photographs, 
they will be cleared only after very careful examina- 
tion; for a photograph is a permanent record which 
can be studied at great length and under magnifica- 
tion, which might turn up enough bits and pieces of 
information to make a valuable whole piece of in- 
formation of service to some potential enemy without 
the enemy going through the expense and difficulty 
of its own test. 


The press ship will arrive in position outside Bikini 
lagoon, some 10 or 12 air miles from the target 
bullseye Nevada, on June 29, Bikini time. Two days 
later, on July 1 the first bomb is scheduled to drop 
at 9:30 in the morning, which figures out 6:30 p.m, 
daylight saving time in New York on the day before, 
that is, on June 30. It may appear that the timing 
of the test has been rigged for the best possible radio 
audience and to make the morning newspapers, but 
by the time the bombing plane takes off in daylight 
for safety reasons, makes its three trial runs and 
final bombing run, 9:30 a.m. becomes the earliest 
practical hour. Later in the day the weather usually 
worsens from the point of view of cloud _inter- 
ference. 


Of course it is highly unlikely that July 1 at Bikini 
will have appropriate weather for the test. Two 
weeks or more may elapse before the meteorologists 
give their OK, and until they do all the 100 or so 
operational ships and 140 airplanes, scattered from 
Bikini to Kwajalein will stay poised in position, and 
all personnel involved such as the 550 civilian scien- 
tists and technicians, 2750 Army flyers, 350 Army 
ground crewmen, 150 Marines, 38,200 Navy men and 
last and least the 100 or so newsmen will sit tight 
and swelter. 


When the meteorological group comes up with a 
prediction satisfying to the high command, the actual 
die will have to be cast at approximately 10:00 a.m. 
on the day preceding Able Day, the day of the 
shot, because of the various wheels that must be set 
in motion before evacuating the target ships. The 
several men on each target ship and small group on 
the several islands of the Bikini group will be all 
day setting automatic instruments and checking all 
the other 10,000 different pieces of test equipment. 


Some of these instruments are very simple, such 
as 5-gal gasoline cans which will be used to measure 
blast at various locations. Some of them are ex- 
tremely complicated, such as tourmaline crystal gages 
for recording pressure, which are connected to radio 
sets and which will send their signals out by tele- 
metering devices to locations outside the lethal area. 
There will be ball-crusher gages by which pressures 
exerted are measured by the deformation of a copper 
ball which is pressed by a piston. There will be 
measurements made by recording instruments which 
are self-contained, that is, instruments which are con- 
nected to rotating drums or rotating disks and 
will record a multiplicity of data as a function 
of time. Geiger counters in various locations 
will be set to send out a continuous record of 
radioactivity from many locations in the target area. 
And there will be a multitude of cameras, protected 
against heat and the fogging effect of  radio- 
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activity, all to be set to record the waves 
that are formed, the motion of the ships, 
the shock wave and the compression wave 
which travel out from the blast, and 60,000 
cameras to picture the explosion itself 
from all angles. There will be such an 
overwhelming mass of data recorded that 


earnest effort for 5 yr or more will be sence 

required for their correlation into a com- 

plete picture to show all the finer permu- 

tations of the explosion. enpee 
By nightfall all these instruments will 

be set, and designated light craft will FEET 

come in to evacuate the men, checking 

carefully each name on their lists so that 30,000 


no one will be left behind. At Kwajalein 

Atoll the B-29 will start loading the com- 

ponents of the atom bomb and by early 

morning will be ready to start off down a 20,000 
runway lined with water pumps located 

there as protection against that thousand- 

to-one chance that the bombing plane may 

crash on takeoff. At Eniwetok the B-17 10,000 
Army control ships and the pilotless ; 
drones will be readied for takeoff to ar- 
rive in the target area before the bombing 
plane. And on the carrier Shangri-La, 
some 50 miles from Bikini, the Navy con- 
trol planes and pilotless drones will be 
readied. These same control planes will 
handle the pilotless Navy drone speed- 
boats that will be put into the water by a 
mother ship near Bikini. 


All operational components will have 
moved into place by 9:30 the next morning when the 
bombing plane comes over for three trial runs to set 
and reset data on its bombsight. The fourth time over 
the bomb drops. Immediately after the explosion the 
drone aircraft will plunge into various sections of 
the radioactive cloud to collect dust samples, and 
the drone speedboats will be herded by radio into 
the lagoon for water and air samples. Six destroy- 
ers on the radioactivity safety patrol will start 
tracking the bomb cloud as it moves away from Bi- 
kini. Then the Begor, the mother ship for the drone 
boats will start in and will move along close to the 
reef trying to spot her boats and be of what help 
she can while they’re being directed from the con- 
trol aircraft. A destroyer will come down to join 
her, and after one of the drone boats has obtained 
its samples, it will be brought outside the lagoon, 
or at least right to the entrance, and the samples 
will then be transferred to the destroyer which will 
dash off like Paul Revere to Kwajalein to deliver the 
samples to the laboratory. A radiological safety boat 
will then slowly work its way inside the lagoon test- 
ing for safety with Geiger counters, and within sev- 
eral hours after the bomb drop the salvage ships 
should be at work inside the lagoon to prevent par- 
tially damaged target ships from sinking. Once the la- 
goon is declared radiologically safe the press ship will 
move in to start spouting to the world the what and 
why and when of the world’s fourth atomic bomb at 
the ship’s maximum capacity of 9000 words hourly. 


plosion. 





“Fission at Bikini” is reprinted from the June 13, 
1946 issue of The Iron Age. A second article by Mr. 
Lippert, “Bomb by Manhattan,” will appear in a later 
issue of The Spectator. 










EXTREMELY DANGEROUS 
RADIOACTIVITY 


2 MINUTES 


MILES 


Probable position of the rising dust cloud at time intervals after the ex- 


At various levels drone planes will be directed by mother ships into 


this cloud to obtain air samples. 


Mr. Lippert, editor 
of The Iron Age, 
another Chilton pub- 
lication, now is en- 
route to Bikini at 
the invitation of the 
government to witness 
the. effects of the 
atomic bomb test. He 
is a graduate of 
Carnegie Tech, with 
a BS. and M.S. in 
Physics. After some 
years spent in steel 
mills and laborato- 
ries, he joined The 
Iron Age in 1933 and 
has been editor since 
1943. He was also 
one of the editors 
invited by the War 
Department to sur- 
vey the effects of 
bombing of German 
steel plants, ranking 
as a colonel on over- 
seas duty with the 
U. S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey. In 1938, 
1939, 1941 and 1944, 
Mr. Lippert was com- 
mended by Industrial 
Marketing for the 
best single article 
printed in those years. 


T. W. LIPPERT 


NT 
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By 
Lovratue 
Scutou, C. L. U. 


Noted Author, Lecturer, 


Executive and Producer 


RESTIGE is not so much a 
p matter of device or machinery 

or method as it is a sound ap- 
proach to the whole problem of sell- 
ing life insurance. There is need, 
of course, for a certain amount of 
showmanship in getting oneself 
personally known, but unless the 
underwriter is intensely interested 
in rendering a sound insurance 
service, unless he appreciates the 
seriousness of a situation and is 
anxious to persuade his prospect 
to do something about it, unless he 
is patient enough to do a sound job 
of servicing, then all of the pres- 
tige-building devices in the world 
will not give him the right kind of 
background . of friends and 
clients. 


Prime Factors 


When we went to school, we were 
taught in physiology that every 
seven years the body completely 
replaces itself with new tissue. 
Sometimes I think that our public 
relations problem is much the same. 
We can educate today’s group of 
men from 30 to 50, and as they 
become 50 to 70, they in turn will 
judge their life insurance programs 
by the extent to which they have 
been soundly established and by 
the character of the job they do. 
Hence, our total personal prestige- 
building pattern, and viewpoint, 
will be an important factor in the 
public attitude toward life insur- 
ance ten years from now. 

Therefore, prestige begins with 
a sincere desire to help someone 
solve a problem, prestige-building 
begins with a reputation for com- 
petence and personal integrity. 


Publicity 
Now let me try to anticipate 
three questions that may be in 
your mind: 


The first concerns publicity. I 
am frequently asked the form that 
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New worlds to conquer—the goal of every 
underwriter—cannot be won without a background 
of careful planning and hard work. 
Personal prestige will be an important factor 


in the public attitude 


toward life insurance in the world of tomorrow. 


An inspiring leader in personal performance, 
the writer takes prestige building 


out of the realm of academic thinking. 
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PRACTICAL 


Prestige 
BUILD 


publicity takes with the leaders 
... The answer is: Really inform- 
ative insurance articles in the daily 
newspapers or other periodicals 
(perhaps later reproduced by plan- 
ograph for wider distribution), 
monthly mailings—such as a tax 
letter, policy news letter of syndi- 
cated feature, or stories about their 
record, convention attendance, etc., 
etc., released by the agency. Su- 
burban and neighborhood papers 
are especially valuable for the lat- 
ter. And even the big-city dailies 
will take the stories, if they are 
written with a news slant. Yes, 
this is a peculiar world. Just 
enough happens each day to fill a 
newspaper and some of it may be 
filled with your own activities, if 
publicity chairmen are on their 
job! 

What if you are new in the busi- 
ness and there is as yet no story 
to tell about you? Then your com- 
pany and agency organization is 
your story. 


Pattern for New Agents 


Suppose you had been a new 
agent like H. M. About 12 years 
ago he came to this country from 
Germany—well educated there, but 
with few Chicago contacts. Unlike 
some new people in the business, 
he didn’t ask—‘‘What do success- 
ful men do,” but he did ask: “What 
did they do when they were start- 
ing?” 

Well, I happen to know many of 
of them disciplined themselves by 
ten sales interviews a day for six 
days a week for three continuous 
months. So H. M. found a spot to 


do just that—a middle-class home- 
owners’ neighborhood on the north 
side of Chicago. He called on the 
wives during the day with a com- 
pany booklet, imprinted with his 
name and address, and by his sin- 
cerity convinced them of the wis- 
dom and importance of making an 
appointment with the husband to 
go into the family’s insurance sit- 
uation thoroughly that evening, or 
the next at the latest. 

After that method gave him 
business, experience and self-confi- 
dence, he began asking again— 
not what are the Million Dollar 


Producers doing, but what did they 
do on the way up at about my 
stage. That’s terribly important, 
if you’re new—not to try to run 
before you walk and to realize the 
whole thing is a matter of gradual 
growth; and you must keep on 
adding to your presentation tech- 
nique and prestige technique simul- 
taneously, as a tie-in one with the 
other—and with an improving fin- 
ancial position. All of our out- 
standing successes today have had 
to follow that same picture-chang- 
ing and extending and enlarging 
formula. H. M. in January, 1945, 
qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table for the first time. So 
he is one more proof that it does 
work that way! 

Por agents not new in the busi- 
ness, who are C.L.U.’s, what could 
be better to tie in with—from a 
publicity standpoint—than the con- 
templated C.L.U. program? 


Public Speaking 


There is another question that 
is persistently put to me: 

What prestige-building method 
is most popular, assuming adequate 
knowledge of the business and a 
creditable life insurance perform- 
ance every time. The answer is 
public speaking. One Chicago gen- 
eral agent has helped three agents 
to effective prospecting systems 
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through talks that would be of in- 
terest to special groups. Life un- 
derwriter speaking, too, has re- 
sulted in joint work offers and in 
an enhanced reputation in and out 
of the business. 


That "Low" Feeling 


I think I should answer one 
further question: Do the big pro- 
ducers ever feel “low”’—ever get 
badly discouraged with the busi- 
ness and their place in it, despite 
all their prestige? If so, what do 
they do about it? 

Yes, they all admit that they do 
get “low” at times. But each has 
found somebody and something de- 
pendable to give him stimulation 
and to restore his faith in himself. 
And they never show themselves 
anywhere — until they have re- 
covered. Inspirational contacts, 
reading, forcing themselves back 
into the field after a disappoint- 
ment ... these help, as do a sym- 
pathetic secretary, or an under- 
standing general agent or wife or 


ISS SINTON, author of the book 

“Practical Prestige Building,” 
handles this all-important subject with 
the authority of one who has taken 
prestige building out of the realm of 
academic thinking and put it to the 
test of practical workability. She 
knows how because she has made a 
study—with findings duly compiled 
and checked. 

A graduate cum /aude of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Miss Sinton en- 
tered the life insurance profession 
as an editor and has since con- 
tributed many articles to insurance 
periodicals. Publication of her book, 
“Practical Prestige Building,” brought 
her the distinction of being the first 
woman author of a general life insur- 
ance work. 

Believing that no one can inspire, or 
measure, performance in others, who 
can not lead the way in proved per- 
sonal performance, Miss Sinton became 
the top woman producer for Mutual 
Benefit in 1943, and again in 1945, fin- 
ished in the first hundred of all Mutual 
Benefit agents. In November, 1945, she 
led the entire field force of the Mutual 
Benefit for the month. She has quali- 
fied twice for the Women’s Quarter Mi!- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 


That this outstanding record was 
achieved in the face of heavy demands 
from her regular full-time administra- 
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both; or 40 scrapbooks, which is 
the actwal number one man has 
collected —containing gems of 
thought he has run upon and saved 
over the years. 


Specific Examples 


The ensuing specific examples 
all indicate that the people involved 
did not sit around and wait for 
the idea to come along. Ideas de 
velop by going ahead with the best 
at hand, and then improving, dis- 
carding and improving the im- 
provements. 


Keep Reminding ‘Eml 


(a) First then, I'll tell you of 
Mr. K. In our city and especially 
in our agency, lawyers have been 
fine prospect sources where pres- 
tige-building with them has been 
carefully developed. Mr. K. has 
been sending a tax mailing with 
emphasis on insurance as_ the 
method of finance to lawyers of 
his acquaintance. Mr. K. studied 
law and happens to know a rather 


A 


tive and sales promotional work with 
the Paul W. Cook Agency in Chicago 
is nothing short of amazing. 

Miss Sinton is a member of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters 1942-1944; one of 
the two women member of the Chi- 
cago Life Insurance and Trust Council 
and a member of the National Associa- 
tion Committee on Publications for the 
past five years. Miss Sinton twice has 
been a featured speaker on programs 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters—in the Women’s Section. 


large group of younger lawyer 
Last year he had his biggest yea; 
Got a partnership case, an estat 
planning case and two small pep. 
sions directly from attorneys wh) 
called him in for consultation 
They think he knows his stuff. 
does, too . . . and the mailings kee 
reminding them of it. 


Do Every Job Well 


(b) Next on the list is Mr. X, 
now president of one of our East. 
ern larger companies. Mr. C. went 
to xxxx in 1920, the biggest pro. 
ducer the company had; brought 
there because the home offic 
agency was producing what wa 
considered an insufficient amount 
of business. Everybody know 
that in four years he formed a 
agency that produced four time 
as much as the former agency and, 
a few years later, the two agencia 
were joined. But this is a par 
of the story that is not as wel 
known. Early in his career in tha 
city, he was asked to be on the 
membership committee of the xxu 
Chamber of Commerce—seeming} 
a most unimportant task, but h 
did it so well that he recruited 
more new members for the Cham. 
ber than anybody else had eve 
done. He did it by hard work ani 
intelligence. The next year he wa 
asked to be director of the Chamber 
of Commerce and, of course, it 
time became its president. Bu 
the point of the story is that h 
did a comparatively minor job out 
standingly well and developed : 
reputation for doing anything h 
attempted superlatively. Mr. 1 
and these others say: “Never at 
cept any job unless you intend ti 
do it well.” 

(c) Next to come to mind ar 
Messrs. R. & K. with the Pem 
Mutual. After two years in th 
business, they finished 1943 with 
3%, of a million paid-for, each 
R. passed a million in 1944 and Kk 
was close behind him. Both wer 
experienced business men and, nat: 
urally, preferred to do their lift 
insurance selling to business mel 
They studied business insurance 
then went out on a joint-worl 
basis, alternately selling each othe 
as an expert to the prospective 
buyer. It is always so much easie 
to let the other person build you 
up than to have to try to do it fo 
yourself. 

All of which reminds me of! 
different type of joint work e& 
dorsed by a leader in my own com 
pany. Jim, one of the youngef 
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Several hours an evening, twice a week, for two and one- 
half years she studied with the best tax expert available. 


life members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, put a friend of his 
in the life insurance business and, 
incidentally, was best man at his 
wedding. For a new man Jim has 
always advocated joint work with 
an experienced man—for building 
prestige quickly and getting pro- 
duction results ditto. This method 
not only helps the new man’s 
morale, but gets him the confidence 
and respect of the prospect imme- 
diately—as a result of his bringing 
in an expert on his particular type 
of case. 

(d) Miss H. R. K. of New York 
is a former chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. She has enjoyed pro- 
duction that one year topped $900,- 
000. For a stretch of years, at the 
beginning, she leveled out at $250,- 
000 to a top of $400,000. Follow- 
ing the National Convention in 
Denver in 1937, she met J. M. at 
Troutdale in the Pines—I was 
there, too, and saw it happen— 
asked him what it was that he 
knew, or said, that made the diff- 
ence between her production and 
his. He said to her: “Learn about 


taxes and wills.”” You must know 
how the laws will affect men of 
property that’s the only 
“secret.” 

She went home, looked around 
for the best tax expert available, 
who also knew the life insurance 
slant. She didn’t want a class but 
private tutoring. Twice a week 
regularly for several hours an 
evening for the next two and one- 
half years she studied with this 
man... The very next year her 
production jumped to $600,000, 
then to $700,000. She says that 
clients, and other life insurance 
people in her own company—where 
she has achieved the executive rank 
of first field assistant in the agency 
department—now call her in as 
an authority on wills, trusts and 
taxes—and well they may! She 
has paid a price, of course. Worth 
it? She says emphatically “yes”— 
for this stepped up both her pres- 
tige, and her production, as no 
other single activity ever had. 

(e) Then there’s the sales pro- 
motion manager of the Chicago 
Mail Order House, who decided he 
wanted to be in business for him- 


self. That was almost three years 
ago. He chose the company and 
the unit where his own insurance 
man of many years was located, 
having great confidence in this man 
who had carefully built up his own 
prestige through a consistent qual- 
ity performance. 

The ex-promotion manager went 
around to his friends for three 
months, doing nothing but picking 
up policies for audit—to be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of this- ex- 
perienced man, he told them, whom 
he respected so much and through 
whose example he had voluntarily 
chosen to enter the life insurance 
business. At the end of 1943 he 
had qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table and, by now, has the 
respect and confidence of some of 
Chicago’s biggest insurance buyers. 
I always feel a little sorry for 
people who can’t be proud of their 
company and agency connection... 
it’s certainly a strike against them 
from a prestige-building stand- 
point. 

All the people whom I have cited, 
and all the other smart ones, too, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sy Stantou G. Hale 


Who visited with some 50 top-notchers 


to bring you ideas for... 


N OW that the lights of peace are 


on and now that we find ourselves 
solidly placed in a “seller’s market,” 
it could be very easy for us to allow 
ourselves to be swept away by the 
steady increase in production which 
the industry is enjoying. It seems 
to me, however, that we should be 
more directly and primarily in- 
terested in analyzing our job to find 
out what we can do to sell more 
business now and at the same time 
anchor ourselves for the years when 
it will not be so easy to sell. 

In the past 60 days, I have visited 
with some 40 to 50 field under- 
writers whose personal annual pro- 
duction ranges from $250,000 to 
over two million. Most of them 
thought that our big selling job 
tomorrow would be to convince our 
prospects that we know our busi- 
ness, that we are absolutely s‘ncere, 
and that we represent a sound, well- 
managed financial instituticn. 
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BETTER 


SELLING 


TOMORROWE, 


But to get something specific that 
is related to the subject I asked 
each of them three questions. 

(1) How long do you expect a good 
life insurance market to last? 

The answers ranged from five 
years to 20 years—most felt that 
we would probably have ten, but all 
expected to build their estates of 
renewal income to a point of inde- 
pc-ndence during this period. Some 
stressed the tax advantage of de- 
ferred income, as compared to the 
man in other lines who receives his 
income when it is earned. 


STANTON 
SG. 
HALE 
Assistant 
Superintendent 
of Agencies 
Mutual Life 
of 
New York 


(2) Will the merchandising meth- 
ods we are now using work in to- 
morrow’s market ? 

In the first place, most of those 
I contacted felt that tomorrow’s 
competition would not be competi- 
tion of dividend rates, net cost, pol- 
icy provisions, and settlement op- 
tions, but rather it would be com- 
petition of service. The American 
public is fast learning to expect and 
demand efficient counsel in the han- 
dling of life insurance programs. It 
means that tomorrow’s field under- 
writers must be thoroughly trained 
and equipped to render high grade 
service. 

Almost everyone will agree that 
there must not be any more “end- 
justifies-the-means” selling. At the 
end of the first World War, the 
newly organized airlines needed 
pilots for their transport planes 
and they needed them badly. It 
seemed only logical that they should 
seek the “ace” flyers fresh from the 
battle front to fly their transports. 
But unfortunately, these men were 
“instinct” flyers and the storms and 
adverse weather conditions caused 
a very high percentage of crack- 
ups. Now the airlines require 
pilots who are highly skilled in fly- 
ing by instrument. 

Desperation sales of life insur- 
ance do not “justify the means” 
any more than the flying of trans- 
ports justified the securing of in- 
stinct flyers after the first war. 
Life insurance salesmen must ad- 
vise carefully—they must be pre- 
pared to “fly by instrument” so 
that the insurance programs they 
construct will stand the storms of 
adversity, depressions, and the test 
of time. 
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Let’s consider an example. If a 
sale is made as a result of arrang- 
ing or rearranging a group of poli- 
cies to provide more income, the 
emphasis is usually on a better use 
of settlement options and policy in- 
terest provisions rather than upon 
needs. You may ask, “Why should 
it be based on needs?” There are 
probably three principal reasons: 

1. A life insurance program will 
be far better if it is based on the 
facts and conditions which pertain 
to the prospect than if it is based 
on the attractiveness of a presenta- 
tion, or strictly upon the basis of 
the arrangement of policy proceeds. 

2. People are more willing to sac- 
rifice in difficult years if they un- 
derstand how their life insurance 
program will solve their problems. 

3. If you know what your pros- 
pect’s needs are, you will be able 
to arrange them in the order of 
their importance. Your prospect 
will part with only so much money 
and it will be up to you to see that 
it covers first things first. 

Another example — occasionally, 
life insurance programs have been 
set up by “date” when they would 
have accomplished their purpose 


better if they had been set up by 
“event.” I know a man who has 
two children. His life insurance 
was programmed when the children 
were ages 4and 8. Since that time, 
however, one has skipped a grade 
and the other has lost a year be- 
cause of serious illness. Think what 
this would have meant if the man 
had died soon after the program 
was set up and college funds were 
irrevocably arranged to start at 
age 18! 

The successful life insurance 
merchant in the years ahead will 
not program too technically, because 
in attempting to solve a problem 
for his client, he may at the same 
time be creating more difficult prob- 
lems than the one being solved. He 
must be brutally honest and very 
realistic in programming tomor- 
row’s life insurance estate, and 
over-programming is every bit as 
bad as under-programming. 

Several raised a very interesting 
question on motivation. Life in- 
surance, being an intangible prod- 
uct which requires long-time sacri- 
fice, will probably always be sold 
primarily through emotional appeal. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A BRIEF 
FOR 
THE BRIEF 


HE extradordinary success of 

THE SpecTATOR Life Agents Brief 

in the field of production dur- 
ing the past year is readily under- 
stood. The book was patterned on 
the specific demands of many of the 
men who since have used this 
handy, pocket-size volume to 
simplify their work—and, as a re- 
sult, step up their production. 

In laying out plans for the book, 
a survey was conducted to discover 
the type of material and data most 
needed by fieldmen. Suggestions 
from small producers, as well as 
from members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, were received and in- 
corporated in its general make-up. 
That it fulfills a long felt need, 
therefore, goes without saying and 
its editors wish to take this oppor- 
tunity again to thank the agents, 
brokers and executives who assisted 
with their suggestions. 


Programming 


The one feature most widely and 
urgently requested was a section to 
expedite the tedious, but important, 
problem of programming. Hence, 
in this book will be found all the 
material required to draw up a com- 
plete life insurance program outline 
for any or every prospect. Included 
will be found net premiums and 
reserve values on American Experi- 
ence 34% per cent, 3 per cent and 
2% per cent policies covering En- 
dorsement at Age 85, Ordinary Life, 
20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment; Cash Values at retire- 
ment ages 55, 60 and 65 on the 
American Experience 342 per cent, 
3 per cent and 2% per cent and the 
American Men’s (5) 3% per cent, 
3 per cent and 2% per cent at ages 
of issue 10 to 55. Various tables of 
mortality are incorporated as well 
as Many additional tables of inesti- 
mable worth to the life under- 
writer. 

The Life Agents Brief presents 
here too the past and present settle- 
ment options cf more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five companies. 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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HEMISPHERIC 
INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 


RIVATE enterprise, for insur- 

ance and all industry, was 

stressed last month during the 
first Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Insurance 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
Inter-American Council for Com- 
merce and Production. The confer- 
ence sessions were well attended by 
more than 300 representatives and 
insurance executives of North and 
South America. 

A better understanding of mu- 
tual insurance problems was the 
general aim of the conference, the 
first of its kind ever to be held. 
The sponsors called together repre- 
sentatives of the insurance world 
from the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, in order to stimulate im- 
proved business relations between 
all the countries of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Chairmanship .of the arrange- 
ments committee was held by Jchn 
A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia. James S. Kemper, 
chairman of the board of the Kem- 
per Group, Chicago, was honorary 
chairman of the host committee. 
Jesse W. Randall, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, served as chairman of the 
host committee. 

Mr. Randall was also co-chair- 
man of the opening session with 
Ernesto J. Amescua, general man- 
ager, La Nacional Cia, de Seguros 
Sobre la Vida, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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An unfortunate illness prevented 
Sr. Amescua’s appearance on the 
platform. 

Mr. Randall stated that “We peo- 
ple in the United States of America 
believe in the system of private en- 
terprise because we feel it is the 
only system under which we can en- 
joy our freedom—that we, like you, 
prize so highly. Some of us, how- 
ever, have wondered at times if 
the dictatorial system of State con- 
trol such as was in effect in Ger- 
many and Italy before those nations 
fell in defeat, might not be more 
efficient than our system of private 
enterprise.” 

But he concluded, “Since the war 
however, certain revelations have 
come out of Germany that prove 
pretty conclusively that the dicta- 
torial system of State control was 
not nearly as efficient in the pro- 
duction of airplanes, tanks and other 
war materials as was our system of 
private enterprise in the United 
States.” 

William K. Jackson, newly elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, wel- 
comed the delegates to the confer- 
ence. Mr. Jackson who delivered his 
address both in English and in 


Spanish, started the conference with 
its keynote of free, unrestricted, 
private enterprise. He scored the 
signs of communistic philosophy, 
met head on by organized forces 
of freedom.” 

Calling attention to the need of 
close understanding and coopera- 
tion, Mr. Jackson said, “The gov- 
ernments of our respective coun- 
tries have long worked in close 
harmony . . The next few years 
may be trying ones, testing the 
fullest patience of the governments 
and people of all countries. But 
there can be no more solid basis 
for guaranteeing peace and _ har- 
mony among the nations, than for 
the business executives of a great 
business like insurance which cuts 
across all business, to get together, 
become acquainted and set up work- 
ing relationships for cooperation be- 
tween the companies of the various 
countries.” 

The response to the address of 
welcome was made by Dr. Luis A. 
Beltran, vice-president of the Cuban 
American Insurance Company, and 
president of the Association de Cias, 
Nacionales de Seguros, Habana, 
Cuba. 

An official welcome to the City 











The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


and the Inter-American Council of Commerce 


and Production sponsor 


good-will insurance get-together 


in New York City 


of New York was tendered by 
Mayor William O’Dwyer. Mayor 
O’Dwyer said he was pleased to 
welcome such a conference, repre- 
senting as it does, an effort to talk 
over business problems on a 
friendly basis. He recalled his own 
visits to the other Americas in 
past years, and noting how effec- 
tively modern methods of communi- 
cation have eclipsed time and space, 
he looked for even greater prog- 
ress to be made in the field of in- 
ternational commerce in the future. 


The Mayor told the delegates 
that he “hoped that while you’re 
here you'll enjoy your visit and 
that you will learn to understand 
us—to understand that the people 
of this nation are friendly, warm- 
hearted and generous.” He pre- 
dicted that a second conference, 
held abroad, would lead the Ameri- 
can delegates to a similar under- 
standing of their neighbors, who 
are equally warmhearted and gene- 
rous. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
on Tuesday, May 14, was Professor 
S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. His theme was “A 
Half Century of Insurance Prog- 
ress.” 

Professor Huebner stated that he 
believed that “Insurance, compris- 
ing numerous types of coverage as 
they relate to human life values, 
property values, and profits, should 
be considered the fifth separate di- 
vision of the science of economics.” 
Tracing the wonderful progress of 
all insurance lines since the turn 
of the century, the Professor 
stressed the importance of the con- 
current growth of insurance edu- 
cation. He also sketched the various 
educational facilities in insurance 
now available for training the men 
with whom insurance will continue 


to grow. 
The first afternoon session con- 
sidered cooperation in international 


relations and the future of the in- 
surance industry. William A. Pat- 
terson, president of the United Air 
Lines, spoke on “Aviation’s Part in 
Bringing Closer International Re- 
lationships.” Wilbert Ward, vice- 
president of the National City Bank, 
treated the “Economic and Financial 
Collaboration Between the Ameri- 
can Republics.” Dr. Angelo Mario 
Cerne, director of the Compania In- 
ternacional de Seguros, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil, delivered an address on 
the “Standardization of Insurance 
Definitions, Rules, and Conditions.” 
Jorge Bande, professor of insurance 
at the University of Chile, Santiago, 
Chile, again took up the most prom- 
inent note of the whole confer- 
ence, and spoke on “Guarantees for 
Freedom of the Development of 
Private Initiative in the Insurance 
Field.” 

Pointing out that insurance pro- 


vides great funds of working capi- 
tal, that it satisfies the necessities 
of the insured when most needed, 
and that it provides a psychological 
factor of protection, Sr. Bande 
asked, “is it strange that many be- 
lieve it to be a business easy to 
exploit?” He continued. “For these 
reasons, there are some who ad- 
vocate a policy toward insurance 
companies which encompasses their 
absorption by the State.” 

He concluded with the resolution 
“that the American nations give 
ample guarantees for the develop- 
ment of private insurance, limiting 
their acitivities to discreet and pru- 
dent supervision, eliminating from 
their paths all obstacJes such as ex- 
cessive taxation, the creation of 
State insurance organizations, and 
restrictions on private initiative.” 

The second day of the conference 
was devoted to individual discussion 
groups, which covered all fields of 
insurance. The groups were headed 
by an American and a foreign rep- 
resentative. Joseph F. Matthai, vice- 
president of the United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Company, Bal- 
timore, and Gonzalo Lavin, vice- 
president of Aseguradora Anahuac, 
Mexico, D. F. were co-chairman for 
the group which discussed aviation 
insurance. 

The group on casualty insurance 
was headed by Charles E. Hodges, 
president of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Mario Angelo Cerne, 





Pan-American friendship among insurance men is illustrated in greetings extended 

a delegate of the Hemispheric Insurance Conference by Jesse W. Randall, president 

of The Travelers in Hartford, where members of the conference were guests of the 

city's insurance companies. With Mr. Randall in the foreground is Pedro Lozano 

Carrillo of the Union Gremial Company at Argentina. Between them is Dr. Luis A. 
Beltran, vice-president of the Cuban-American. 
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managing director of the Compania 
Internacional de Seguros, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Chase M. Smith, secretary of the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, and Francisco 
Sa, director of the Companhia Ali- 
anca da Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, led 
the discussion of fire insurance. 

In the marine field, Donald M. 
Bowersock, president of the Boston 
Insurance Company, Boston, and 
Armando Hamel, general manager 
of the Caja Reaseguradora de Chile, 
Santiago, were co-chairmen. The 
life discussion was under the guid- 
ance of Laurence F. Lee, president 
of the Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Virgilio Ortega, general counsel, 
Asociacion de Companias Nacion- 
ales de Seguros, Habana, Cuba. 

After the conclusion of the sep- 
arate discussion groups, the annual 
banquet of the insurance member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States was held on 
Wednesday evening. William D. 
Winter, chairman of the board of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was toastmaster for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Diemand delivered a re- 
port on the procedure and accom- 
plishments of the conference dur- 
ing its first two days. The guest 
speaker for the evening was Spru- 
ille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


“To leave the reconstruction job 
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JOHN A. 
DIEMAND 


to the government alone is to court 
the regimentation, the uninspired 
inertia and incompetent bureaucracy 
of the socialized State.” Thus 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary 
of State, characterized the view so 
prominently expressed throughout 
the three-day Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference. 

Addressing a gathering of more 
than 1,200 insurance men, at the 
annual banquet of the insurance 
membership of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which was 
held on Wednesday evening, May 
15, during the conference proceed- 
ings, Mr. Braden said that the av- 
erage American “rebels at being 
stripped of his initiative and having 
his efforts restricted to the lowest 
common denominator of the most 
ineffectual worker. The issue is 
clear: To emerge from the morass 
of debt and a greatly over-extended 
establishment of officeholders into 
a state of full recovery every proper 
inducement must be given to the 
brains and initiative and capital of 
private enterprise to do the job.” 

Mr. Braden discussed the present 
price ceilings which apply to Amer- 
ican exports and imports, and 
the enormous dissatisfaction which 
these ceilings have created. He noted 
further the fear of inflation which 
threatens American production and 
trade. He was hopeful that the 
problem would be reasonably faced 
and satisfactorily solved. 

Commenting on the accusations 


that have been aimed at the United 
States—accusations of profiteering 
on exports—he said, “I do object to 
the United States being unjustly 
accused of profiteering on our ex- 
ports and of being responsible for 
inflation in Latin America. Infla- 
tion everywhere is at least in part 
an inevitable consequence of the 
war. My sincere belief is, never- 
theless, that these inflationary ten- 
dencies could be substantially les- 
sened by the termination of import 
license controls and the reduction 
of tariff and exchange barriers on 
a selected list of consumer and pro- 
ducer goods.” 

He concluded on an optimistic 
note, and said, “Huge as is the task 
before us, the responsible business 
of this country and this hemisphere 
can spread the risks, profit itself 
and render signal service to hu- 
manity, if given the opportunity to 
employ the honesty, intelligence and 
energy of which it is capable.” 

John A. Diemand, president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, was the other principal 
speaker of the evening. He gave 
the report of the proceedings and 
developments of the hemispheric 
conference for the first two days. 
He remarked that he was singularly 
pleased with the way the confer- 
ence had progressed and compli- 
mented the various members who 
had participated for the effort and 
the intelligent preparation that they 
had given to their papers and pres- 
entations before the delegation. 

He said that the conference was 
not intended to establish a definite, 
cut and dry program. The gather- 
ing was called to enable business 
men to meet one another and talk 
things over. He said that it was 
his feeling and hope that the con- 
ference might be “the fore-runner 
of a long period of close collabora- 
tion and friendly cooperation among 
the executives of all companies in 
the hemisphere.” 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and chairman 
of the insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, presided at the banquet. 
Toastmaster for the evening was 
William D. Winter, chairman of the 
board, of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance, New York City. 

The closing session of the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference was 
under the co-chairmanship of John 
M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and F. L. Gold- 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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The discussion on fire insurance 
started with a review of the fire 
insurance contract and its evolution 
during past years. There followed 
an explanation of the contract it- 
self, and its perfection through 
standardizations, especially that of 
the basic language of the contract. 
It was pointed out that contracts 
are quite different abroad, since the 
British companies were active in 
the foreign field before the Amer- 
ican companies went abroad, and 
the British policies were pretty 
closely copied. 

Rates and rate making, the sup- 
plemental or affiliated coverages 
which .accompany the fire policy 
were also discussed. Methods of 
development and supervision and 
inspection of business, whether by 
agents or brokers, or full-time 
specialists, or others was the final 
topic of the morning session. In- 
cluded in this item, was the nature 
of contracts or agreements between 
company and representatives, the 
nature of the service rendered by 
sales representatives in the way of 
selection or inspection of risks, and 
the manner in which the company 
provides for physical inspection of 
properties and loss prevention ac- 
tivities. 

During the afternon, time was 
devoted to the problem of reinsur- 
ance, covering such topics as legal 
limitations as to licensed carriers 
and reinsurers, reinsurance plans 
generally in use, present needs of 
the domestic market in each coun- 





DR. S. S. HUEBNER 





Discussion Groups Consider Marine, 
Fire, Casualty, Aviation, Life Lines 


try for the facilities of carriers in 
other countries, and prospects and 
possibilities with respect to rein- 
surance between companies in the 
respective countries of the western 
hemisphere. 

Fire and loss prevention was the 
second major tovic of the afternoon. 
It included both public and private 
measures for prevention, liability 
for damage, and the effect of rate 
making systems on loss prevention 
cooperation by the insured. 


Casualty Group 

The members of the group in- 
terested in casualty insurance, spoke 
on automobile insurance and work- 
men’s compensation insurance dur- 
ing the morning, and on accident 
and health insurance and _ fidelity 
insurance during the afternoon. 

Dr. Cerne, co-chairman of the 
group, related his own experiences 
in the automobile insurance field. 
He went into detail to describe the 
differences between his country and 
the United States in coverage and 
practise. He pointed out that in 
Brazil, approximately 10 per cent 
of the automobiles are covered by 
insurance. When questions involv- 
ing this particular type of insurance 
arise, reference is usually made to 
English or American companies, 
rather than to another South Amer- 
ican company. This holds true 
as a general rule for all banking 
and insurance matters. 

It was pointed out that in Cuba, 
comprehensive policies are common 
practise. A Cuban rating organiza- 
tion functions for determining auto- 
mobile premiums, which are based 
on the value of the car. There is 
no compulsory coverage required 
by law for private owners 


Aviation Insurance 


Orie of the newest industries re- 
quiring the services of insurance is 
the aviation field. A _ principle 
problem discussed in this connection 
was that of catastrophe hazards, 
particularly in view of the increas- 
ing number of private planes and 
the tremendous expansion of com- 
mercial airlines. Mention was also 
made of the theory of general aver- 
age as it is to be applied to aviation 
cargoes in the same manner as it 
applies to marine shipping. Pro- 
posals are under way for inter- 
national measures to determine the 
actual responsibility of a commercial 
plane, whether it rests solely with 
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the master of the ship, or with the 
carrier itself. 

The life insurance discussion 
group centered around a treatment 
of life insurance as a private enter- 
prise, in keeping with the general 
theme of the entire hemispheric 
conference. Mortgage loans, group 
insurance, and supplementary bene- 
fits were included in the general 
discussion. The sales side of the 
picture, dealing with insurance as 
a means of saving, as a means of 
protection, and as 2 source of in- 
come for other specific personal 
needs was also handled. The prob- 
lem of investments, in real prop- 
erties, mortgage bonds, direct loan 
mortgage loans, state and municipal 
obligations, stocks, and other sources 
were on the schedule as well. 

The afternoon time was devoted 
to the evaluation of risks, and the 
responsibility and regulation of life 
insurance. Traditionalism in gen- 
eral, economic traditionalism, social 
responsibilities of life insurance, 
and the self-regulation of the com- 
panies were among the items pre- 
sented for the delegates considera- 
tion. 


The Marine Group 


The marine insurance discussion 
group produced a lively series of 
comments on the subject matter of 
the agenda and almost every mem- 
ber of the United States and Latin 
America delegations was heard 
from at one point or another. The 
meeting was ably guided by co- 
chairmen Donald C. Bowersock, 
president of the Boston Insurance 
Company, and Armando Hamel, 
general manager of Cajo Rease- 
guradora de Chile at Santiago. 
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FOR AMERICANS 


NE of the prerogatives of the 
president is to include in his 
address personal comments re- 
garding matters of current impor- 
tance. Accordingly, I shall make 
some frank observations on the pres- 
ent status of the Standard Non-For- 
feiture and Valuation Legislation 
unanimously recommended for na- 
tionwide adoption by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in December, 1942. These 
remarks will reflect my own personal 
viewpoint, and of course are not in 
any serffe official, as the Actuarial 
Society does not, and cannot by its 
constitution, take a position on such 
The remarks are prompted 
by my deep personal conviction that 
this legislation represents a distinct 
step forward for the benefit of the 
insuring public. 
Since 1942 the legislation has be- 
come law in 23 states and is not 
required in 11 These 34 


matters. 


others. 
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states embrace about 68% of the 
population of the United States. 
However, the legislation has yet to 
be enacted in the remaining 14 states 
and the District of Columbia, in 
order for it to be uniformly effective 
throughout the nation as recom- 
mended by the commissioners. The 
largest of these remaining States, 
New York, has about 10% of the 
population of the country. 

In most of the States which have 
adopted it the legislation is manda- 
tory January 1, 1948, entirely super- 
seding the old law as to policies 
thereafter issued. Therefore, unless 
the remaining States enact the legis- 
lation before January 1, 1948, there 
will be conflicts between the old and 
new laws to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with each other. This 
would have certain unsatisfactory 
consequences which I shall consider 
later. 

In the discussions of the legisla- 


tion which have taken place in the 
last three years, several questions 
have naturally been raised. Why is 
the legislation so complicated and 
hard to understand? Will it ad- 
versely affect the interests of the 
insuring public either by increasing 
the net cost to the general body of 
policyholders or by reducing the cash 
values paid to the withdrawing 
policyholders? Will companies make 
use of its new features if, and when, 
the legislation is enacted by all the 
States? Just what are the advantages 
of the legislation to the insuring 
public? These questions are proper, 
and it seems fitting to discuss them 
today in view of the fact that the 
legislation has not yet been enacted 
in all the States. 


Objectives 


The objectives of the new legisla- 
tion are of course well known—first 
to require use of a realistic modern 
mortality table; second, to furnish a 
more factual and equitable approach 
to non-forfeiture values; and third, 
to provide uniform State non-for- 
feiture and valuation legislation, in 
order to avoid conflicts between 
State laws detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the policyholders. 


Complexity 


A natural reaction of laymen to 
this legislation is that there are para- 
graphs which it is difficult for any- 
one but actuaries to understand. The 
reason for this complexity is that 
the legislation is ambitious. It not 
only covers more ground than the 
older law, but it endeavors to ex- 
press certain equitable relationships 
between policyholders which the previ- 
ous law did not undertake to do. 
The situation is somewhat the same 
as if the lawmakers had decided that 
it is in the public interest to fix 
statutory safety standards for the 
construction of large bridges and 
stated in the law the complex engi- 
neering formulae required. 

Of course, the paragraph in the 
valuation legislation regarding the 
“eommissioners’ reserve valuation 
method” is no more complex than 
the previous corresponding modified 
preliminary term valuation statutes 
of many States which it supersedes. 
In the non-forfeiture legislation, the 
complex paragraph regarding “ad- 
justed premiums” merely fixes the 
formula to determine minimum cash 
values and indicates the excess of 
first year over renewal expense to be 
assumed for the purpose along with 
the specified mortality and interest 
bases. The effect of the formula is 
to provide that a withdrawing policy- 
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holder shall bear his own share of 
the assumed excess first vear expense 
and not leave some of it for the 
remaining policyholders to shoulder. 
As a result, minimum cash values are 
defined more equitably than under 
the old law. When the layman is 
shown this ambitious and equitable 
aspect of the new legislation he is 
likely to feel more kindly toward its 
necessary complexities. 


Effect on Cash Values 


One frequently encountered ques- 
tion regarding the new non-forfeiture 
legislation is whether it would reduce 
the cash values paid to withdrawing 
policyholders. As we know, the cor- 
rect answer is that, in a preponderant 
number of cases, the minimum cash 
values under the new law exceed 
those under the old law. But even 
this comparison does not show the 
most important fact in the situation. 

This fact is that, under most of 
the insurance issued today, the com- 
panies already pay more than the 
minimum cash values required by 
the old law. An examination of the 
published basis of cash values in the 
currently issued ordinary policies of 
all the companies doing business in 
New York State reveals the following 
significant results: 

1. All the companies pay greater 
cash values than the statutory mini- 
mum at some or all points. 

2. Companies doing 92% of the 
new business of the entire group 
either do not use at any point the 
full permissible deduction of $25 per 
$1,000 insurance from the 
specified in the policy, or use it at 
a minority of points. 

Some skepties have suggested that 
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the new legislation may be a device 
designed to enable companies to pay 
less to the withdrawing policyholders 
than under the old law. Considering 
the foregoing evidence that the com- 
panies are not even taking full ad- 
vantage of the old Jaw in this respect, 
it is obvious that this suggestion is 
unjustified. One is reminded of the 
old story of the farmer urged by 
the book agent to buy a book on 
“Better Farming.” His answer was, 
“T ain’t farming as well as I know 
how, now.” 

It is not legislation which largely 
determines the cash values companies 
guarantee, but rather considerations 
of policyholder equity, earning con- 
ditions and competition. The law is 
of importance only in connection 
with minimum non-forfeiture values 
which naturally should be set at a 
point where the public is protected. 

However, it is equally important 
that non-forfeiture laws do not favor 
the withdrawing policyholders at the 
expense of the remaining policy- 
holders. Each group should pay its 
own way. The withdrawing policy- 
holders should of course receive their 
full due, but on the other hand they 
should not receive so much that other 
policyholders have to shoulder part 
of their policy costs. Critics have 
too often forgotten this sound prin- 
ciple in their concentration on cash 
values alone. 

The new commissioners’ non-for- 
feiture legislation meets these vari- 
ous objectives wisely and equitably 
in its definition of minimum cash 
values. Over and above these mini- 
mum values it gives scope for the 
competitive system in American life 
insurance to have full play. With so 
many companies paying more than 
required by law, it is obvious that 
the public is well protected by such 
an arrangement, 


Net Cost to Policyholders 

Many people have asked whether 
the new legislation would increase 
the net cost of insurance to policy- 
holders. In order to answer this 
question properly, we must disregard 
any changes in cost due to falling 
interest rates or to increased cost 
of living affecting expenses or taxes, 





as these changes would occur equally 
under the o!d legislation. 

When this is done, we can cer- 
tainly state most emphatically that 
the new legislation will not increase 
the overall cost in relation to the 
benefits furnished to policyholders. 
Of course, if the legislation results in 
greater cash or other non-forfeiture 
values on some policies, the addi- 
tional benefits paid should naturally 
be reflected in correspondingly greater 
net costs on those particular policies. 
Conversely, if these values should 
be less on some policies, the effect 
should be to reduce the net costs 
thereon. Costs always depend on 
benefits. 

However, the new legislation, of 
itself, will not and cannot change 
the aggregate net cost to all policy- 
holders over the years, after allowing 
for cash values and other non-for- 
feiture benefits. Within this aggre- 
gate, and without changing the total, 
it merely shifts slightly the incidence 
of net cost between plans of insur- 
ance, ages of policyholders and dura- 
tions of policies. As this different 
incidence is caused only by the use 
of the more modern and realistic 
Commissioners’ Standard mortality 
table, the result is more accurate and 
equitable to the policyholders. 

In view of the low interest rates 
obtainable today on new investments, 
many companies are of course find- 
ing it necessary to base their new 
gross premiums on 244%, 244% or 
2% interest instead of the higher 
interest rate they now use. This 
change in interest rate would, of 
itself, cause an increase in premiums 
regardless of whether the old or new 
law were in effect. 

Certainly, from the standpoint of 
premiums and net cost to policy- 
holders there is nothing in the new 
law which is detrimental to the in- 
suring public. Rather, it promotes 
equity and thus is a constructive 
foree working for their benefit. 


Attitudes of Companies 


Another question encountered is 
whether the companies will make ex- 
tended use of the new features in 
this legislation, assuming that it will 
be enacted by all the States. The 
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question is reasonable because it is 
known that companies are not now 
doing so when they adopt the new 
mortality table. It is also a fact that 
the companies could have gotten 
along under the old law, if it had 
remained effective in all the States, 
even though it is not as realistic, 
equitab!e or complete in its details as 
the new law. Furthermore, from 
the standpoint of the companies 
there are minor defects in the new 
legislation some of which however 
have already been remedied in cer- 
tain States. 

Nevertheless, I believe that if all 
the States had enacted the new legis- 
lation before now, a large number 
of companies would have decided to 
use some or all of its new features 
in an endeavor to serve the public 
better. As it is, companies have to 
prepare themselves for the possibility 
that some States will not have 
enacted the new legislation by Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. With the limited time 
available and the huge amount of 
work required in the face of per- 
sonnel shortages, it is not practicable 
for them to create alternative pro- 
grams. Thus they are now forced 
to develop policies which will not 
conflict with either the old or new 
law, which automatically prevents 
them from making full use of several 
important features of the new legis- 
lation. 

Under the circumstances no one 
need be impatient. If the new legis- 
lation is enacted by all the States, 
we can expect that the normal com- 
petitive urge and the companies’ 
desire to improve their product, will 
ultimately remedy the _ situation 
caused by the present legislative 


delays. 


Advantages to Public 


As I have indicated, a valuable 
feature of the new legislation to the 
public is that it gives the companies 
enlarged opportunities to adapt 
policy provisions and procedures to 
meet public demands and _ needs. 
Competition and the desire for a 
better product, rather than legisla- 
tion, have always been the potent 
forces in the constructive develop- 
ment of life insurance in America. 

With the new legislation enacted 
in all the States, companies can set 
about finding the best combination 
of elements, thereunder to provide 
maximum attractiveness to policy- 
holders, with safety and equity. For 
this purpose they will have: 

First, the adjusted premium ap- 
proach for cash values, and various 
reasonable modifications thereof, 
which show cash values in their true 
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light as functions of the assumed 
mortality, interest and excess first- 
year expense rates, rather than as 
funetions of solvency reserve; 

Second, the moderate differential 
permitted between the interest rates 
underlying reserves and_ non-for- 
feiture values, providing some pro- 
tection against losses from heavy 
cash demand during periods of de- 
values and offering 
interesting possibilities for  settle- 
ment dividends; and, 


pressed asset 


Third, greater freedom to use the 
commissioners’ valuation 
method with its different but thor- 
oughly sound emphasis. All or any 
of these features can be coupled with 
the usual individuality in gross 
premium levels and interest guaran- 


reserve 


tees. 

Undoubtedly, greater opportunity 
for improvement in the life insur- 
ance product is offered under the 
new legislation, which is for the 
benefit of the public. 


Lack of State Uniformity 


In a nationwide business like life 
insurance, where equity and economy 
eall for uniform standards and treat- 
ment of policyholders, it is against 
publie interest to have material con- 
flicts in applicable State laws. Other- 
wise there will be unnecessary ex- 
pense, enforced inequities, and con- 
fusion to all concerned. The com- 
missioners, in unanimously recom- 
mending the new legislation, had in 
mind the advantages of nationwide 
uniformity. 

However, a minority of the States 
have failed to pass this Standard 
Legislation, whereas other States 
have made it mandatory January 1, 
1948. Unless rectified, this would 
create a practically intolerable situ- 
ation of conflicting laws never in- 
tended by the commissioners. 

Such a conflict produces double 
standards which are against the 
interest of the insuring public. It 
is likely to inerease the cost to all 
policyholders. It gives withdrawing 
policyholders greater minimum cash 
values at many points than either the 
old or new laws would separately 
require, because the cash values have 
to be set on a “whichever is greater” 
basis. 

Such a situation is unfair to young 
and growing companies which our 
wise laws have always endeavored 
to encourage for the public good. 
Also, there is a strong possibility of 
conflicting rulings by State insur- 
ance departments on borderline mat- 
ters, which would increase the con- 
fusion, and cause much extra work 


and expense, unless they were har- 
monized. 

Over the years, State supervision 
and the State insurance departments 
have been most constructive elements 
in making American life insurance 
strong and excellent. The insurance 
commissioners have long striven for 
greater uniformity in law and prac- 
tice for the benefit of the insuring 
public. Thus it is all the more re- 
grettable that the present conflict 
in laws exists because some States 
have not yet enacted the new legis- 
lation. 


Need to Rectify Situation 


The policyholders in every State 
of the Union have a right to be 
aggrieved at this conflict. The situ- 
ation might be understandable if the 
new standard legislation had not 
been so painstakingly and ably de- 
veloped by the commissioners and 
their committees, acting in the pub- 
lie interest. 

The time is now past for further 
delays, or further search for non- 
existent “Ethiopians in the wood- 
pile,” or for stubborn insistence by 
a very few on their individual points 
of view, or for considering the op- 
position of a handful of “profes- 
sional opposers.” 

Legislators and others are fully 
justified in concentrating on the im- 
portant fact that the legislation 
represents a distinct step forward, 
with its realistic modern mortality 
table, its more equitable approach 
to non-forfeiture values, and_its 
greater completeness and adequacy. 
They are justified in feeling con- 
fidence in the integrity of this legis- 
lation because of the circumstances 
under which it came into being. 

Furthermore, they can ‘see the 
need for uniform State valuation 
and non-forfeiture laws to protect 
and serve the policyholders. Finally, 
although of course not in itself the 
determining factor, they can reason- 
ably give weight to the fact that 
the legislation has been enacted or 
is not required by 34 States and that 
the remaining States are greatly in 
the minority. 

The situation is rapidly becoming 
of -no eredit to those States which 
are failing to act. Proper care and 
sincere precaution in considering 
such legislation are of course wise 
and desirable, but the time has come 
when further postponement of action 
is not for the good of the public. 
Certainly, the legislators in those 
remaining States will best serve their 
State and their constituents by per- 
mitting no further delay in the na- 
tionwide enactment of this Commis- 
sioners Standard Legislation. 
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ederal Data—Government fig- 
ures for births and deaths as used 
herein were obtained from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census Publication, “Vital Sta- 
tistics—A Summary of Natality and 
Mortality Data: United States: 
1940,” This summarizes the natality 
and mortality trends of the United 
States since the establishment of 
the birth and death registration 
areas in 1915 and 1900, respectively. 
Prior to 1933 the registration areas 
did not include all States. Rates 
for the years prior to 1933 apply 
only to the registration States. 
Death rates for the years 1900 to 
1939 and birth rates for years 1915 
to 1939 are given annually and are 
based on intercensual population 
estimates as of July 1. The rates 
for 1940 are based on the population 
enumerated in the Federal census 
of April 1, 1940. 

In addition to giving rates, the 
tabulations list the actual number 
of births and deaths to a man. Since 
1933, with all States reporting, this 
should give the actual total num- 
ber of births and deaths for the 
country as a whole. As previously 
mentioned, one of these sets of 
figures is somewhat in error. There 
is either an overstatement of deaths 
or an understatement of births, 
since the two, when taken in con- 
junction with the immigration and 
emigration figures, do not equal the 
population increase. 


Other Data—Birth and death rates 
and data were obtained from health 
departments covering the States of 
New York and Illinois, as well as 
the cities of New York, Chicago 
and Boston. Death rates have been 
recorded in New York City back to 
1804 and Dr. Bolduan’s article on 
“Infant Mortality in New York City 
One Hundred Years Ago” gives 
birth data back to 1810. All of these 
supplemental data were used as a 
guide in developing figures for the 
years not covered by Federal statis- 
tics and also in the correction of 
those statistics where they were ob- 
viously in error. 


Checks and Adjustments of Errors 
—There are two very definite checks 
on the published birth rates and 
figures obtained from these rates 
by either interpolation or extra- 
polation. They are: 

(1) Births equal population in- 
crease plus deaths plus emigration 
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minus immigration minus territorial 
annexation gains. 

(2) Number of 0-5, 5-10, and 10- 
15 year olds at each census date. 

Be relating results of the two 
checks, stated above, to published 
birth records, with due regard to 
the probable accuracy of each, it is 
believed that substantially correct 
birth data have been developed for 
all years from 1790 to 1940. Due to 
the small number of survivors with 
which the earlier numbers of births 
are compared, any slight error in 
these earlier birth records is im- 
material. In the later years, the 
records being much more complete, 
fewer estimates were required in 
order to supply missing numbers. 
Accuracy is much more important 
in these later years because the 
number of survivors is relatively 
greater. 

Numbers of births for all years 
back to 1790 have also been ob- 
tained, without any reference what- 
soever to recorded birth rates, by 


use of a “Ten Year” curve discussed 
in detail in Part III of this study. 
This served as a third independent 
check on the figures adopted. 

Estimates of under-registration of 
births are given in Thompson and 
Whelpton’s “Population Trends in 
the United States,” page 263, so that 
another check is here made avail- 
able. 

It is important to observe that all 
births of youngsters, who died be- 
fore attaining the age of five, have 
been eliminated from the calcula- 
tions in this investigation. This be- 
ing the case, under-registration of 
births becomes a much less import- 
ant factor. 


Infant Mortality 


Deaths Under 1 Year—Infant mor- 
tality data are available from sev- 
eral sources but the most complete 
and consistent data seem to be that 
for New York City where official 
records are available giving the 
actual numbers of deaths, together 
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with the number of births to which 
these deaths should be related on a 
percentage basis from 1898 to 1940. 
Supplementing these data is a study 
by Dr. Bolduan, based on such rec- 
ords as are available, covering in- 
fant mortality in New York City 
from 1935 back to 1810. The mor- 
tality rate in the later years is such 
a smatl percentage of the birth rate 
(3.49% in 1940) that any slight 
variation in the rate for New York 
City from that applicable to the 
country as a whole would have 
absolutely no appreciable effect on 
the birth rate itself. In the year 
of maximum infant mortality, 1865, 
when the reported rate rose to 23.5% 
and might have some overall sig- 
nificance were it appreciably in 
error, no records other than those 
for New York City are available. 


In view of the above, it was 
thought best to use New York City 
records throughout because even 
though they might be slightly at 
variance with figures for the country 
as a whole, they would be consist- 
ent within themselves from year to 
year. Then, too, a great degree of 
accuracy is not required because 
it is not the purpose of this study 
to determine infant mortality rates 
accurately, but rather to use them 
chiefly as an aid in establishing 
accurate birth records. 


Deaths Under 5 Years—For the 
reasons cited above, New York City 
data were also used where available, 
that is, from 1911 to 1940, to deter- 
mine the death rate per 1,000 live 
births of youngsters under five years 
of age. These data were related in 
the years of record to the recorded 
one year figures and from this re- 
lationship five-year. percentages 
were developed for the entire period 
covered by the one year group. Both 
sets of values were then exter- 
polated back from 1810 to 1790. 

At every census the enumeration 
of children under 5, and particularly 
of infants under 1, has been incom- 
plete. This is evident from the 
fact that the number of children in 
the age group 10-14, in six out of 
the last eight censuses, was greater 
than the number in the age group 
under 5 years old at the census 
taken 10 years earlier. For the cen- 
suses of 1870 and 1910 the reverse 
was true, but in neither case was 
the difference great enough to al- 
low for the deaths which must have 
occurred in the 10-year period. 


Among the negro population it has 
been estimated that the under- 
enumeration of children under 5 
has usually amounted to 10% or 
more. The 


underenumeration of 
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children is not peculiar to the 
United States census since a com- 
parison of ages, as reported by the 
British census and in the census 
returns from some of the countries 
of continental Europe, show similar 
discrepancies. 

The median age, when taken in 
conjunction with the birth rate, 
serves as a check on infant mor- 
tality rates. The median may be 
defined in a general way as that 
item which stands at the midpoint 
of a series arranged in order of size 
or value. The median age in a 
group of persons, therefore, would 
be the age of the person standing 
in the middle of the series, if the 
whole number of persons were ar- 
ranged in order of age. It may also 
be defined as that age which divides 
the population into two equal 
groups, one-half being older and 
one-half younger than the median. 
The median age has been found 
ordinarily to be a year or two lower 
than the arithmetical average of the 
ages of the population. 

The median ages of the total pop- 
ulation show uninterrupted in- 
creases since 1810. These increases 
have been due to two causes; first, 
an increase in average length of 
life resulting from a lower infant 
mortality rate; second, a reduction 
in the birth rate which has resulted 
in a decrease in the proportion of 
young persons in the total population. 
Disregarding persons of unknown 
age, the median age for the total 
population at each census from 1790 
to 1940, as compiled by the Census 
Bureau, is as follows: 








Year M Age Year M Age 
1940 29.0 1860 19.4 
1930 26.4 1850 18.8 
1920 25.2 1840 17.8 
1910 24.0 1830 17.2 
1900 22.9 1820 16.7 
1890 21.4 1810 16.0 
1880 20.9 1800 16.0 
1870 20.1 1790 16.2 
Deaths Under 10 Years—No 


statistical data were found cover- 
ing deaths under ten years. These 
figures were developed from the one 
and five year groups for the sole 
purpose of adding them to the ten 
year olds found at each census date, 
as a check on the number of births 
ten years earlier. 

The method of procedure was, 
briefly, to take as many mortality 
tables (mostly life insurance tabu- 
lations) as were available covering 
as many different periods as pos- 
sible and plot the deaths, year by 
year, for each of the first ten years. 
It was not necessary that the in- 
surance table give the date to which 
it was supposed to apply because 

















each table dated itself in accord- 
ance with the number of deaths 
set down under one year. For ex- 
ample (assuming the New York 
City infant mortality rate to apply 
to the country as a whole): A table 
having 34.9 deaths per thousand 
births opposite the heading “1 Year” 
would be a 1940 table; 57.2 a 1930 
table; 85.4 a 1920 table, and so on. 
Having plotted these random tables, 
opposite the appropriate years, on 
an interpolation chart, and also hav- 


‘ing plotted the one and five year 


figures opposite the desired years 
from 1790 to 1940, these “one to 
five” curves were extended to in- 
clude ten years and given the slopes 
indicated by the random life insur- 
ance curves. The deaths, as thus 
determined, when combined with 
the ten year olds found by other 
methods, gave numbers of births 
ten years earlier. 


Distortions Caused By Infant Mor- 
tality—The inclusion of those in- 
fants who die before attaining the 
age of five, although necessary for 
insurance purposes on all insurance 
company mortality tables, makes it 
impossible to compare one _ table 
with another unless both refer to 
the same base year. Deaths per 
thousand live births of children 
under five have varied from 175 in 
1790 through 411 in 1865 (nearly 
half), 222 in 1900, 176 in 1910 and 
89 in 1925 to 41 in 1940. As a result 
of this high death rate among the 
very young, life expectancy at birth 
is less than in later years. If ap- 
plied to a single individual, this is 
obviously absurd, since it postulates 
the individuals having more life 
ahead at the age of ten than at 
birth. 

Approximately 3/10 of 1% of the 
original persons born lived to be 
over 99 years of age, according to 
each of the censuses from 1900 to 
1940, and yet the average length of 
life has been increased by one-third 
(by 14 1/3 years for men and 15 1/3 
years for women) since 1900, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Statistical 
Bulletin, Vol. 22, Number 9, P. 5, 
September 1941. This does not 
mean an increase in the practical 
maximum life span; it mterely means 
a falling off of the birth rate and 
a lowering of the deaths under five 
years from 222 per 1,000 in 1900 
to 41 in 1940, while, as a matter of 
fact, the percentage of living hun- 
dred year olds referred to the num- 
ber born 100 years earlier actually 
decreased from 0.30% in 1900 to 
0.25% in 1940, according to Census 
Bureau figures, thus indicating 4 
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slight decrease in the life span as 
measured by the surviving oldsters. 


Elimination of Distorting Data— 
In this study, those dying under the 
age of five have been eliminated 
from both sides of the equation; 
from the number of births con- 
sidered and from survivals at ages 
under five, and only the life history 
of those who did not die under the 
age of five has been charted. Sup- 
posing the death rate for those 
under five years old to be 8% of 
births in this study, then it is as- 
sumed that 108 babies were born 
but the 8 dying before 5 are placed 
in the class of still births (which, 
of course, are not included in any 
life statistics) and the life history 
of the remaining 100 is followed. 

This elimination of youngsters 
failing to attain the age of five years 
accomplishes two purposes: 

First, it enables a comparison to 
be made on a fairly consistent basis 
of the human life cycle at each of 
the different ten year census inter- 
vals since 1790; second, and by far 
the more important purpose, from 
the point of view of the applicability 
of the data herein developed, it 
puts the life cycle for humans on a 
plane applicable to inanimate ob- 
jects. 

For example, a human at the age 


of five might be compared to a pole 
in a pole yard. The “service life” 
vf the human starts after having 
come through the special pitfalls 
of childhood and not at birth. The 
service life of the pole starts at 
the pole yard and does not con- 
tinue back through the life of the 
pole while it was a tree exposed to 
forest fires, in the process of treat- 
ment in the supplier’s yards, or to 
other hazards to which it will not 
be subjected in later life. The same 
basic retirement principle applies 
to trees and babies, each taken alone, 
but does not apply to any com- 
bination of trees, babies, grown-ups 
and poles, without special treatment 
to care for the characteristics of 
each element. 


CHART 


Applicability of Curve to Past and 
Future—The accompanying chart 
has been prepared to show graphi- 
cally the relationship between sur- 
vivals, as forecast by the various 
insurance companies, and retire- 
ments from groups born at different 
periods in the past as disclosed by 
Census Bureau population “inven- 
tories” and natality-mortality statis- 
tics. The left-hand half of the pic- 
ture shows what will become of 
100,000 babies, born today, during 
the next 100 years and the right- 





hand half shows what has become 
of any number of people born in 
the past, 100,000 of whom are living 
today. 

It is to be noted that all babies 
have the same zero age at inventory 
date whereas the other group may 
be comprised of one single age 
group born at any time in the past 
or may be composed of any com- 
bination of numbers born at any 
time from one to 100 years pre- 
viously. For example all of the 
100,000 in the retirement group 
could have been born yesterday, in 
which case none would have died. 
On the other hand all could have 
been born approximately 68 years 
ago, in which case 200,000 would 
have to have been born in order 
that 100,000 should survive today. 

The life insurance or left-hand 
curve was derived from statistics 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and has been 
adjusted so as to eliminate the dis- 
torting effect of infant mortality. 
This has been accomplished, as ex- 
plained in detail herewith under 
“Infant Mortality,” by following the 
life history of 100,000 babies who 
did not die before attaining the 
age of five, and excluding from the 
figures the other 8,851 who did. 
This distorting effect is demon- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SHADOW hangs over’ the 
private business of accident 


and health insurance. That 
shadow is the threat of socialism 
and communism combined. The 
American People, who give lip serv- 
ice to the theory of democracy as 
originally couched in the terms of 
the Constitution, are being readied 
to accept almost anything that their 
Federal government chooses to foist 
on them. The Federal government 
is paying their children’s lunch 
meals; the Federal government is 
taking control of their farm pro- 
duce, and the Federal government 
is running their lives. Whether—as 
regards accident and health insur- 
ance—the Federal government is to 
strengthen its hold on the people of 
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the future of America, depends on 


how well the private insurance 
companies and their agents do their 
job. 

That was the main theme of the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Health & Aceident Underwriters 
Conference which convened in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati May 20-23. There can be no 
doubt that if the private insurance 
companies do not offset every bill 
that political demagogues can dream 
up, they will have written their own 
death warrants. The companies (as 
represented by some 142 members 
of the Conference, for which Harold 
R. Gordon is managing director) all 
realize this and are guided by that 
concept. At the same time, there 
is a definite realization that private 
insurance interests can accomplish 
everything which a socialistic gov- 
ernment can do—and do it better 
and more cheaply as regards the 
people of the country. 


Unique Convention 


The annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence is unique in one respect at 
least. It is the outstanding insur- 
ance gathering in any line of the 
business from the standpoint of 
seriousness and attention to busi- 


ness. With about 300 registered dele- 
gates and friends, this assembly of 
the Conference had a record attend- 
ance at every session. And the Con- 
ference understood the importance 
of its position. At its deliberations, 
the Conference took cognizance of 
the needs of its membership and the 
needs of the American insuring pub- 
lic. The premium volume on acci- 
dent and health insurance in 1921 
amounted to $125,000,000 for all 
companies in the United States. To- 
day that premium volume is run- 
ning at $600,000,000 a year with 
group business accounting for more 
than 40 per cent of the total. 


Officers Elected 


To carry out its program and im- 
plement the defense of the business 
against inimical attacks from social- 
istic and monopolistic theories, the 
Conference (at its closing session 
on Thursday, May 23) elected the 
following new officers: E. A. Me- 
Cord, Illinois Mutual Casualty, 
president; F. M. Walters, General 
Accident, first vice-president; Wm. 
Washburn, Pennsylvania Casualty, 
second vice-president; J. W. Scherr, 
Jr., Inter-Ocean Casualty, secretary; 
Harold Gordon, of course, remains 
as managing director, and George 
W. Kemper, of Fireman’s Fund In- 
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FALTH & ACCIDENT 
NDERWRITERS CONFERENCE 


demnity, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

For three-year terms on the ex- 
ecutive committee, the Conference 
named R. J. Wetterlund of Wash- 
ington National (retiring president) ; 
W. Franklin White of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; C. W. MeNeill of Union 
Mutual Life; and F. J. Faulkner of 
Woodmen Accident. Rex Edmunds 
of Fidelity Health & Accident was 
elected to the committee for a two- 
year term; and M. W. Hobart of 
Ministers Life & Casualty, was 
chosen for a one-year term. 


Balanced Program 


The program for the _ three-day 


le- , : 

convention was nicely _ balanced 
of s ; : r 
‘d among those directly concerned with 
“ health and accident insurance; those 
n- : ger nah 
. from other organizations within the 
1c ; os 

framework of insurance; and those 
ns . - : . 
f from outside the insurance business. 
0 ‘ > ade s 

Organizations within insurance 

he er 3 by Hol 
b were represented yy Holgar J. 
1D- . . . 
‘ Johnson, president of the Institute 
S of Life Insurance, who described the 
21 : : 

need for better public relations and 
all . : 
: outlined some of the things done by 
‘o- , 7 

the Institute to accomplish the de- 
n- . 
sired end. He also brought out that 
th , 

proper methods will produce the 
Tr of ° ° 
. results needed if the public is to 

understand the aims of insurance 

and ally itself on the side of private 

enterprise. Another representative 
n- from an insurance organization was 
8S Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, who 
il- is director of institutional relations 
he for the Life Insurance Agency 
on Management Association and who 
he gave a description of what insur- 
c- ance is doing under the G.I. Bill of 
y; Rights in the training and retrain- 
al ing of salesmen and executives. In 
n. addition, there were present at the 
y; sessions R. L. Hills, chairman of the 
T, governing committee, and J. F. Foll- 
y; mann, Jr., manager of the Bureau 
1g of Personal Accident & Health 
re Underwriters; and E. H. “Count” 
- 





Mueller, managing director of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 


Regulatory Law 

From outside the insurance busi- 
ness, but allied with its aims for 
continuation of private enterprise, 
were Thomas A. Hendricks, secre- 
tary of the council on medical serv- 
ice and public relations of the 
American Medical Association; Dr. 
Roseoe I. Sensenich of the board of 
trustees of the AMA; and Dr. 
George E. Davis, director of student 
affairs at Purdue University. 

In his remarks as retiring-presi- 


dent of the Cenference, R. J. Wetter- 
lund touched on Public Law 15 and 
said that although some believe that 
the States must pass rate regulatory 
laws applicable to accident and 
health insurance, this view is erro- 
neous since Publie 15 refers only 16 
regulation and makes no mention of 
,rate regulation. He said: “It is my 
feeling that rate regulation as such 
should be opposed, insofar as our 
business is concerned, first, because 
it is not required and, second be- 
cause it is not feasible from a prac- 
tical standpoint due to the many 
types of policies issued by ace'dent 


(Continued on page 50) 
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EVERAL recent tax decisions 
pertaining to life insurance are 
to be discussed in this article. 


Briefly, they hold as follows: 


(1) Lucy G. Law v. Collector of 
Internal Rerenue: 

Decided March 29, 1946 by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit, on ap- 
peal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

Where the beneficiary of a_ life 
insurance contract, paid by reason 
of the death of the insured, exer- 
cised an option contained in the 
policy to receive the proceeds in the 
form of a life income, the install- 
ment payments are exempt from in- 
come tax. 

(2) Narcissa Cox Vanderlip v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 

Decided April 23, 1946 by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, on 
petition to review an order of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

Where the sole purpose of the in- 
sured, in transferring life insurance 
contracts to trustees, was to avoid 
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estate taxation on the proceeds, such 
a transfer constitutes a gift made in 
contemplation of death, and the net 
proceeds of the policies are includible 
in the estate of the insured. 


(3) Harry Rom v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue: 


Decided March 26, 1946 by the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

Where the insured created an un- 
funded life insurance trust and five 
separate trusts of income-producing 
securities, and the income from the 
securities was used to pay the in- 
surance premiums, such income was 
taxable to the grantor. 

(4) Special Ruling of the Treasury 
Department : 

Premiums paid for life insurance 
policies, under a profit-sharing plan, 
do not represent an “investment” and 
are taxable as income to the em- 
ployees. 

A more comprehensive review of 
the foregoing decisions follows: 


The Law Case 


While the decision in this case 
arrives at the same conclusion as 
that contained in Commissioner v. 





RECENT 


MO nn 





Pierce, nevertheless, it is of especial 
interest for several reasons: 

(1) It was rendered by a different 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, namely, 
the Third Cireuit, while the Pierce 
decision was rendered by the Second 
Circuit; 

(2) Additional factors are consid- 
ered and passed upon; and 

(3) There is a dissenting opinion. 

This case involves six policies of 
life insurance under which Mrs. Law 
was the sole beneficiary of her hus- 
band. After his death in 1936, she 
exercised the life income option with 
installments guaranteed for twenty 
vears. The excess of each installment 
over the aliquot part of the proceeds 
was included by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in her gross income 
for 1938 and 1939. 

The Commissioner urged that the 
excess of each installment payment 
over the aliquot part of the proceeds 
is “interest” within the meaning of 
the parenthetical phrase of Section 
22(b) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1938 
which excludes from gross income: 
“Amounts received under a life in- 
surance contract paid by reason of 
the death of the insured, whether in 
a single sum or otherwise (but if 
such amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments shall 
be included in gross ineome).” The 
Court states that this contention is 
squarely contrary to the holding in 
the Pierce ease. 

After reviewing the statutory back- 
ground of Section 22(b) (1), the 
Court says: “This legislative history 
clearly shows Congress never intended 
that the type of installment policy 
payments under consideration should 
be taxed.” 

In a previous opinion the Court 
had held that installment payments 
under an option exercised after the 
death of the insured are “interest” 
on indebtedness and so deductible 
from gross income by the insurance 
company paying them. In this con- 
nection the Court says: “That de- 
cision is to be confined to its partic- 
ular facts. Here we are dealing with 
a specific exemption under an en- 
tirely different section of the Internal 
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Revenue Law. The two sections ad- 
mittedly are not correlative. The 
long congressional history of Section 
92(b) (1) contains no reference to 
the elaborate system for taxing in- 
surance companies outlined in Sec- 
tions 201 to 203 of the Revenue Code 
and though the whole method of taxa- 
tion for insurance companies was re- 
vised in 1942 the pertinent committee 
reports have nothing to say about 
Section 22(b) (1).” 

The Court concludes that: “In our 
view as indicated, Section 22(b) (1) 
exempts the installment payments of 
the policies before us from tax. We 
are confirmed in this by the sure 
trend of the reported cases culminat- 
ing in the affirmance of the Tax 
Court decision in the Piercg case and 
the excellent opinion of the Court 


bel yw.” 


Dissenting Opinion 


An entirely opposite view is ex- 
pressed by one of the three circuit 
judges who considered this case. This 
dissenting opinion contends that: 
“The decision in the case at bar 
should be governed by the paren- 
thentical clause of Section 22(b) (1) 
for the amount by which each install- 
ment paid to the beneficiary exceeds 
the aliquot part of the proceeds of 
the face amount of each policy is 
‘interest’; viz, a compensation for 
the use of the beneficiary’s money 
paid by each insurance company.” 

The dissenting opinion continues: 
“Using Metropolitan ‘Life Insurance 
Company policy No. 777,204, as an 
example, as do the majority, it is 
clear that if the beneficiary had ex- 
ercised option (1) and as the result 
the insurance company had paid the 
beneficiary an amount annually com- 
puted at 344% on the sum retained, 
this being denominated in the option 
as ‘interest’, the majority would deem 
it to be such and to lie within the 
parenthetical clause. Yet when the 
excess over the aliquot part of the 
face amount of the policy, amount- 
ing to 34%% on the amount re- 
tained, is paid to the beneficiary by 
the company, the majority consider 
such a payment not to be ‘interest’. 

“T cannot see the validity of the 


distinction. When the beneficiary 
exercised the options she put money 
represented by the face amounts of 
the policies in the hands of the in- 
surance companies. They use this 
money and pay for the privilege. To 
reiterate, they pay ‘interest’ and the 
beneficiary receives it. * * * 

“The legislative history of the sec- 
tion requires such an interpretation. 
* * * The excess amounts paid to 
the beneficiary do not constitute 
amounts received under the policies 
but are sums paid by the insurance 
companies for the use of the money 
due from the companies upon the 
insured’s death. The excess amounts 
are paid by the insurance companies 
not ‘by reason of the death of the 
insured’ within the purview of the 
section, but because the beneficiary 
availed herself of the privilege of 
making investments. 

“True, offers of investments were 
contained in the insurance contracts 
but the acceptances of the options 
were the deliberate acts of the bene- 
ficiary, privileges exercised by her 


>) 
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after the insured’s death. The bene- 
ficiary and the companies entered 
into collateral contracts. I conclude 
that Congress intended money paid 
by insurance companies under such 
circumstances to be treated as in- 
terest; hence the parenthetical clause. 

“For these reasons the judgment 
of the court below should be re- 
versed.” 


The Vanderlip Case 


Prior to 1918 the testator had 
taken out policies of insurance on 
his own life aggregating nearly a 
million dollars? On June 1, 1932, he 
delivered and assigned all of the 
policies to trustees to hold them until 
they became payable, and then to 
collect and hold the proceeds as the 
principal of a trust fund. However, 
before making such delivery and as- 
signment, he had borrowed all that 
the insurance companies would lend 
on the contracts. 

The trust instrument provided that 
any income derived “during the life 
of the settlor” was to apply to the 
































"Frankly, he's not an easy guy to follow." 
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use of his descendants, and upon his 
death the principal and income were 
to be distributed as directed. 

The deed gave the trustees power 
to use all dividends declared, to pay 
premiums and interest on the loans, 
and to borrow upon the policies for 
the same purpose. This they did, 
paying in all over $114,000 before 
the testator died in 1937. That was 
not, however, enough to keep the 
policies in force, and the testator 
himself made up the difference, over 
$183,000, out of his own resources. 

At the death of the insured the 
policies had a net value of $421,815.- 
66, and the Commissioner included 
this amount in the estate as the pro- 
ceeds of a gift made in contempla- 
tion of death. 

In commenting on the question in- 
volved, the Court says: “Although 
the deed provided for the disposition 
of any income derived from the 
policies during the donor’s life, not 
only was no income ever so derived, 
but we assume that the parties under- 
stood that none would be, and that— 
as proved to be the case—the donor 
would himself be obliged generously 
to contribute, if the policies were to 
be kept alive. Furthermore, we as- 
sume that the policies were all pay- 
able to the donor’s executors, so that, 
if he had died without executing the 
deed, they would have been a part 
of his taxable estate, regardless of 
the time when he took them out. * * * 

“Tt is also clear that the executors 
would not have been entitled to the 
deduction of $40,000 allowable when 
policies are made payable to a bene- 
ficiary. The policies were in effect 
the same as obligations for the pay- 
ment of money to the donor’s execu- 
tors at his death, and the bare ques- 
tion is presented whether, when the 
obligee of such an obligation trans- 
fers it for the purpose of escaping 
estate taxes and for that purpose 
alone, the transfer is ‘in contempla- 
tion of death’ within Section 802(c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926.” 

The Court then treats substitutes 
for a testamentary disposition as 
follows: “In spite of the fact that 
the proper interpretation of that 
language has been the subject of a 
good many decisions, United States 
v. Wells, 283 U. S. 102, remains the 
controlling authority. In the words 
of Hughes, C. J. ‘the dominant pur- 
pose is to reach substitutes for testa- 
mentary disposition’ and ‘the differ- 
entiating factor must be found in 
the transferor’s motive.’ 

“All gifts necessarily differ from 
bequests in that they deprive the 
donor of future control over the 
property, and for that reason they 
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DR. HARRY C. SAUVAIN 


Dr. Sauvain, who is Professor of Finance 
at Indiana University, has also been Di- 
rector of the Life Officers Investment 
Seminar from its inception in 1940. The 
Seminar is a project which the American 
Life Convention sponsors through its Fi- 
nancial Section, and the 1946 meeting will 


be held July 8 to 20. 





PROF. MARCUS NADLER 


Dr. Nadler, who is professor of banking 
and finance at New York University, New 
York City, and a noted authority on inter- 
national financial problems, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty on the 1946 Life Officers 
Seminar. Dr. Nadler has become well- 
known to many life insurance executives 
by reason of his association with past 
Seminars, and as a speaker at life insur- 
ance gatherings. 
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can never be perfect substitutes; but 
if the effect of the gift is substan- 
tially the same as the gift of a re- 
mainder; that is, if the donor re- 
serves the income to himself during 
his life, it is as nearly the substitute 
for a bequest as it can be and stil} 
remain a gift at all, * * * Indeed, 
since the amendment of Section 
302(c) in 1931, if the property pro- 
duces income which the donor re- 
serves to himself, the gift is included, 
regardless of his motive; and it 
would appear that any question of 
motive is relevant here only because 
the policies do not fall within the 
letter of that amendment. ™ 

“Situations may be put in which it 
might be plausibly argued that mo- 
tive would be relevant: for example, 
the donor may wish to protect the 
property against the hazards of his 
business, or against a possible change 
in his feelings towards the donee, or 
he may contemplate getting married 
and losing power of disposal over all 
his property. Whether these would 
affect the result, we leave open be- 
cause here the donor only desired to 
avoid estate taxes, and we cannot see 
how that can be classed among those 
motives which will on any theory 
take a gift out of the section. A gift 
differs from a bequest—apart from 
the inevitable loss of control over 
the property—only in so far it se- 
cures enjoyment to the donee during 
the donor’s life; and the donor’s mo- 
tives are relevant to exclude the 
property only so far as they touch 
upon his enjoyment in that period. 

“The motive to avoid taxes does 
not touch that at all; a donor, inter- 
ested in saving taxes, is not con- 
cerned with the donee’s enjoyment 
while he himself lives; he is interes- 
ested in relieving his legatees from 
taxes after he dies, and, not only 
may his legatees not be the donees, 
but when they are, their relief will 
not concern their enjoyment of the 
property while he lives. Such a 
motive is necessarily testamentary, 
and not donative. It is true that, 
when it accompanies a gift which 
gives to the donee immediate enjoy- 
ment of the income, alone it may not 
be enough to inelude the property 
within the donor’s estate. * * * But 
that does not mean that it should not 
always count towards inclusion, and 
so it should; and when it aeccom- 
panies a gift which is in effect only 
the gift of a remainder, it confirms 
the conclusion, of itself inherently 
compelling, that the gift is a substi- 
tute for a bequest, and brings the 
property into the donor’s estate.” 

In this case the “taxpayer created 


(Continued on page 53) 
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HE Spectator Life Index, 
"T whien reports in detail the 

financial standing and results of 
operation of approximately 300 legal 
reserve American and Canadian 
life insurance companies, is now be- 
ing distributed. This publication 
gives yearly financial figures for 
the past five years for each com- 
pany. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial permits ready comparisons as 
well as quick analyses of individual 
companies. 

A table is incorporated which 
gives the number and amount of 
ordinary and industrial insurance 
written and in force for 23 of the 
largest industrial companies for a 
five-year period. 

As in previous years, the detailed 
statements of 48 of the largest life 
insurance companies, having ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 or more 
insurance in force, are exhibited. 
The distribution of their total 
admitted assets in the United States 
and Canada, as of December 31, 
1945, is also given. 


Annuities—Disability Table 


The total premiums received and 
total losses paid by life companies 
in the United States for the years 
1932 to 1945, inclusive, on annuities, 
disability and accident indemnity 
business are presented in tabular 
form on this page. These totals 
were taken from the Life Index, in 
which this data is exhibited for the 
individual companies. 

The table in the 1946 publication, 
which includes approximately 250 
companies, shows that for the year 
ending December 31, 1945, thirty- 
six companies made annuity pay- 
ments in excess of the amount re- 
ceived in premiums. In analyzing 
this table, consideration must be 
given to the fact that annuity pay- 
ments start after the premiums have 
ceased, In addition, this table shows 
quite a few companies, which no 
longer write annuities, as making 








TOTAL ANNUITIES DISABILITY AND ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


(Data taken from Life Index) 








Annuities Disability Accident Indemnity 

Premiums Payments Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 

Received Made* Received Paid Received Paid 
Se veteeciausees 529,337,087 174, 189,839 58,171,668 81,409,149 47 047,422 20,767,843 
kee ads - 526,571,324 173,553, 106 56,583,504 86,981,278 50,681,271 17,968,644 
 _ gNRRSRe eer 413,917,298 164,173,018 55,179,790 89,165,623 44,558,487 18,773,996 
Re hrgcagse nig ache 367,397,230 159,250,914 57,246,317 95,921,332 43,436,789 20,551,453 
JRE ; 411,969,191 150,670,771 59,174,244 99,897,494 42,206,935 22,788,223 
1940 ieee ; 385,117,057 140,959,423 59,648,794 103,200,184 39,904,539 . 788,848 
1939... ; 343,773,038 132,245,145 59,736,762 98,672,527 38,342,428 16,828,467 
ea an 381,193,089 122,263,472 59,403,556 98,372,306 37,496,609 20,931,936 
dae 372,344,321 109,696,255 60,511,081 93,785,394 36,729,134 21,542,433 
1936 sere 433,646,012 94,090,740 61,182,844 92,550,807 48,256,375 21,828,124 
1935 as 492,798,485 75,991,910 60,715,335 92,990,127 34,929,589 21,317,650 
. a 397,589,081 58,148,963 62,754,913 85,630,258 28,548,374 15,877,393 
1933 pat 276,002,418 58,512,627 70,253,725 88,511,215 30,994,772 22,163,182 
1932 187,389,453 39,482,847 78,210,487 78,703,550 34,793,011 24,606 882 


*For annuities involving life contingencies excluding payments or supplementary contracts (in- 
cluding cash refund payments). ft Includes increases. 
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payments on annuity business. It will 
be recalled that this type of busi- 
ness was very unprofitable at one 
time. As a matter of fact, the experi- 
ence was so bad that it was neces- 
sary in one year to revise the rates 
upwards two or three times. Dur- 
ing this period quite a few com- 
panies discontinued writing annui- 
ties. They are however, still mak- 
ing payments on the annuities on 
their books. 

Disability claims paid during the 
year 1945, as shown in THE 
SPECTATOR Life Index, far exceeded 
the amount of premiums received. 
At least half of the 250 companies 
shown in this table paid claims in 
excess of the premiums received. 
Payments ranged from $23 to $16,- 
600,000. The individual companies 
show quite a range in premiums re- 





TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
(Data taken from Life Index) 











Amount Net Amount 

Number Written (New) Increased or Number Amount Increase 
Written and Revived) — Decreased in Force in Force During Year 
4,190 1 445,749,733 — 2,467,245,877 36,646 23,290,100, 155 — 1,752,553, 153 
3,321 1,713,566,817 410,468,415 36,302 25,058,004,471 1,531,198,949 
3,370 2,021, 187,904 1,457,932,454 34,510 23,528,922,954 2,765,278, 646 
2,971 1,774,387 ,752 673,752,646 30,683 19,908 908,967 1,885,720, 133 
3,611 1,349, 930,394 1,708,458, 148 25,519 18,064,722,459 2,656, 113,683 
3,287 858,377,498 866,426,056 27,086 15,419, 781,226 1 349,954,309 
3,091 962,137,184 609,647,070 25,610 14,035,592,393 1,253,539,597 
1,679 + 760,387,413 ceed aban 21,455 12,808,461 094 — 123,868,593 
2,715 Pe ssvacasinesaen 28,623 12,842,033,112 | 446,202,080 
2,890 $2,085,906, 196 22,433 11,497,381 ,385 1,008,276, 166 
4,713 +2,207,647,595 25,289 10,480,075,461 868,740,535 
2,291 +2,048,273,751 17,712 9,609 634,817 690,700,838 
7,339 $2,313,397,241 30,987 8,926,461 ,070 — 171,926,725 
4,955 +2, 143,435,437 30,358 9, 143,224,045 — 774,965,527 








ceived and claims paid. As an ex- 
ample, one company shows $3,500,- 
000 in premiums and $4,100,000 in 
claims, another company $6,900,000 
in premiums, $9,600,000 in claims, 
another $7,300,000 premiums, $16,- 
700,000 in claims, and still another 
$2,400,000 premiums, $12,200,000 
claims. 

During the depression, in the 
nineteen-thirties, monthly income 
disability became so unprofitable 
that it is written now by only about 
30 life companies and most of these 
provide only $5.00 per month in- 
come for each $1,000 of insurance 
and limit the coverage to male lives 
only. 


Group Insurance 


The other table on this page gives 
the total number and amounts of 
group insurance written and in force 
for the years 1932-1945 inclusive. 
The table, as shown in the Life 
Index, gives the breakdown of group 
insurance for 110 companies. Due 
to the curtailment of industrial 
activity caused by the end of the 
war, strikes, and _ reconversion, 
group insurance in force during 
1945 showed a decrease of $1,752,- 
553,153 from the amount in force 
during 1944. Of the 110 individual 
companies, represented in this table, 
35 or approximately one-third 
showed a decrease during the year. 
The decreases ranged from a low 
of $900 to a high of $642,400,000. 
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UCH of the recent news of 
paramount interest to life in- 
surance companies has been the 
yield on investments. The declining 
rate of earnings is of grave concern 
to agents and policyholders, as well, 
for the cost of insurance must go 
up, if interest rates continue to go 
down. In this period of strikes, un- 
rest and inflationary trends, many 
policyholders cannot be expected to 
inerease, or even to continue their 
savings and life insurance at present 
peak levels, unless conditions change 
for the better. 

From all indications however, the 
present market for life insurance is 
extremely favorable. On the other 
hand, within a short time it is quite 
possible that the underwriter may 
begin to encounter real competition 
for buyers’ dollars from the pent-up 
demand for such tangibles as a new 
ear, refrigerator, radio, furniture, ete. 

According to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the earning rate on policy- 
holders’ investments in life insur- 
ance during 1940 averaged 3.61%. 
By the year 1944 it had dropped to 
3.19%, and last year it reached a 
new low of 3.07%. The Institute re- 
ports that if the 1944 earning rate 
had applied in 1945, the return on 
American policy] »lder funds would 
have been $50,000,000 greater—a sum 
which is equivalent to more than 10% 
of the total dividends paid to policy- 
holders. 

Up to now a favorable mortality 
experience, a successful effort in re- 
duction of operating expenses, and 
other sources of income—sales of real 
estate and securities—have contrib- 
uted to a stable cost of insurance. 
However some companies have al- 





ready reduced their guaranteed rate 
of interest, “as low as 234% or 244% 
in some eases,” according to the In- 
stitute. Therefore, the decline in earn- 
ing rate has not been fully apparent 
in actual policy costs. 


Vital Statistics 


The stork, the Grim Reaper, and 
the marriage license clerks were not 
listed among the unemployed in 1945, 
according to the Census Bureau. 

The excess of births over deaths 
during the year, about 1,350,000, indi- 
cates a population increase of 154 per 
hour. 

Blessed Events occurred at the rate 
of one every 11% seconds. 

Deaths occurred at the rate of one 
every 22% seconds. 

Marriages occurred at the rate of 
about one every 20 seconds. 

Total estimated number of registered 
births in the United States was 2,- 
743,900 and total estimated number 
of deaths was 1,386,700, while mar- 
riages totaled at least 1,600,000. 

From Metropolitan Life statisti- 
cians, it is learned that the number 
of children born in the five war years 
from 1941 through 1945 exceeded the 
total for any comparable period in 
the history of the country. At the 
same time, the civilian death rate 
dropped to the lowest level on record. 
The excess of births over deaths in 
the vears 1941 to 1945 amounted to 





Pictured above are the 47 representatives from 24 agencies who graduated from the 
11th home office review school conducted by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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7,750,000 as compared with 5,200,000 
in the preceding five-year period. 

The exceptionally high birth rate 
of wartime is not expected to con- 
tinue. While there is reason to be- 
lieve, in view of the continued high 
marriage rate and the demobilization 
of men from the armed forces, the 
birth rate will, for the next year or 
two, remain well above prewar figures, 
it is equally reasonable to expect that 
soon thereafter the rate will return 
to the levels of earlier years. 

While these figures are significant 
to life agents and actuaries, from 
the standpoint of prospects and ex- 
perience, they are of far greater 
significance to the very life of the 
nation. The United States and 
Europe are facing similar problems 
in guarding against an _ eventual 
downward trend in population. A 
number of European countries, faced 
with problems more urgent than our 
own, have offered subsidies and other 
benefits for marriage and the birth 
of children. In England a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to 
study the problem. In this country, 
responsible groups are conducting 
studies to investigate the probable 
trends of our future prospects. 


"The Big Parade" 


Encouraging indeed are the many 
reports that veterans returning to 
the life insurance field are setting ex- 
cellent records. In passing it might 
be noted that a great deal of the 
worried talk—prevalent last summer 
when the boys were just beginning 
to return—about neuroses and psy- 
choses, as after effects of the war, 
has been dissipated. It cannot be 
said that there have been no serious 
troubles along this line. But the 
vast majority of veterans have 
plunged whole-heartedly into their 
work, making the best of difficult 
times, and putting their disciplinary 
training into mufti. 

New England Mutual adds its 
plaudits to the already long list of 
highly pleased employers of veterans. 
The company’s first full year of 
training for fieldmen has just been 
completed. Nearly 150 men, more 
than half of them veterans, have at- 
tended eight different courses, aver- 
aging nine days each. Although 13 
of the returned veterans devote most 
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of their time to organization work, 
the average man-month production of 
the entire group, after the training 
courses in Boston, has been $16,528, 
or approximately $200,000 a year per 
man. 

New Blood 

With the organization of more than 
50 new life insurance companies in 
the past six years, there are now 463 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
domiciled in the United States. 

The present total is 168 more than 
the number in business at the close 
of World War I in 1918. It is more 
than five times’ the number in busi- 
ness in 1900. In these years the 
total life insurance owned in the 
United States has increased from 
$8,500,000,000 in 1900 to $30,000,000,- 
000 in 1918 and $155,000,000,000 in 
1945. 

According to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, every State in the union, 
with the single exception of Wyoming 
has at least one life insurance com- 
pany located within its borders. Half 
of the 463 companies are located west 
of the Mississippi. 


Budgets Made Easy 
Among life’s perplexing problems 
is the ageless question of bills and 
budgets that pops up regularly with 
the first of each month. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Jr., is a lucky fel- 
low, because he happens to be assist- 
ant professor of economics at Rutgers 
University, so he can well be ex- 
pected to take such matters in his 
stride. 

Some men pride themselves on 
their amateur efforts at family book- 
keeping, and bless their wives who 
somehow or other cannot balance the 
exchequer, or cannot remember how 
she figured to pay for this hat, or 
that grocery bill, or what have you. 

Again, Mr. Bagley may be said 
to be a lucky fellow for Mrs. Eleanor 
S. Bagley, his “better half,” is a re- 
search associate with the Mutual Life 
of New York, and her educational 
background and career as an econom- 
ist make balancing the budget a 
simple matter. 

Although she is only 29 years of 
age, her duties at Mutual Life cover 
a wide field, dealing chiefly with the 
gathering of information for the 
formulation of policy and develop- 
ment of administrative methods, and 
in aiding in adjustment to shifting 


conditions. She graduated Magna 
Cum Laude from Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege with a B. A. in economics, when 
she was only 19. She holds an M. A. 
from Columbia University in 1937, 
and has two years towards her Ph. D. 
at that university She has a number 
of scholarships and fellowships to her 
credit as well. 
Newcomer From Texas 

Formal announcement of the first 
insurance company in the nation or- 
ganized as a direct answer to the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and the 
threat of socialized medicine was 
made last month in Dallas, Tex., by 
Pioneer Fisher, president of Insur- 
Omedie Life Insurance Company, an 
old line legal reserve company which 
begins operations with a paid-in 
capital of $100,000 and surplus which 
will exceed $100,000 when the finan- 
cial structure is complete. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Fisher states that InsurOmedic 
would offer “cradle to the grave” pro- 
tection under a single contract—“the 
first time in insurance history that 
such broad coverage has been offered 
under a single contract.” 

Mr. Fisher characterized the con- 
tract as “the successor to the hospi- 





talization plan, since it will provid 
not only the usual hospitalization but 
also such additional features as in- 
surance in the event of accidental or 
natural death, as well as doctor bills, 
surgery, nurse hire and ambulance 
service.” 

In addition to Mr. Fisher, officers 
of the company include Jack H. 
Penter, vice-president, who will be 
in charge of underwriting, and R. H. 
Channell, vice-president in charge of 
claims. The company was licensed 
on April 1, 1946 by the Texas board 
of insurance commissioners. 

Night Shift 

The approach of summer brings to 
mind vacation time, the out-of-doors 
and freedom from the routine of 
work. This will be the first summer 
for many people during which they 
van actually plan what to do with 
their spare time. As late as one 
year ago the six-day week was still 
in .effect in a great many organiza- 
tions. Now a five-day week is quite 
common, 

One company, however, the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill, had to 
inaugurate a night shift last month 
to handle the volume of new business. 
With sales at twice the volume re- 
corded for the same period last year, 
a night shift was added to keep 
abreast of the home office work en- 
tailed in the prompt issuance of new 
business. During the first quarter 
of 1946, the company recorded a 
113% inerease over last year. 
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"You know, sometimes | think this satisfied customer stuff can be overdone." 





a hyphan smith 
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Life insurance purchased in the 
United States in April showed an in- 
crease of 60% over purchases in the 
corresponding month of last year and 
were well over twice the aggregate 
reported for April in pre-war 1941. 
according to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford. Total purchases in April 
were $1,971,219,000, compared with 
$1,228,452,000 in April of last year 
and $959,153,000 in April, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in April were $1,473,519,000, up 
75% over April a year ago and nearly 
two and one-half times April, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance purchased 
in April amounted to $359,324,000, 


an increase of 28% over the corre- 


sponding month last year and 21% 
over April, 1941. 
Group life insurance purchases 


were $138,376,000 in April, an in- 
crease of 33% from April a year ago 
but more than double the figure for 
April, 1941. These purchases repre- 
sent new groups set up and do not 
include additions of insured person- 
nel under group insurance contracts 
already in force. 

In the first four months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$6,655,282,000, an increase of 43% 
over the first four months of 1945 and 
85% over the corresponding period 
of 1941. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $4,967,171,- 
000 of the four months’ aggregate, an 
increase of 56% from last yer and 
well over double the 1941 total. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchases rep- 
resented $1,297,736,000 of the current 
year’s total, an increase of 21% as 
compared with last year, while group 
life insurance purchases amounted to 
$390,375,000, an increase of 5% as 
compared with the first four months 
of last year. 

Monthly purchase of life insurance 
for April and the first four months in 
each of the last three years were re- 
ported by the association as follows: 


APRIL PURCHASES 
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South Carolina showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in April, with Colorado 
second and Texas third. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
75% in April compared with April, 
1945, while South Carolina sales 

gained 104%, Colorado 103% and 
Texas 96%. 

For the first four months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales up 56% over a 
year ago, Delaware led with an in- 
crease of 81%, with Kentucky second, 
up 74% over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for April with a gain of 89%, while 
Philadelphia led for the four months 
with a gain of 76%. The figures for 
the leading cities were reported by 
the association as follows: 


April First four 
Increase Months’ Increase 
1946 over 1945 1946 over 1945 
OGRE ci ccccsece 88% 54% 
Chicago .......- 65% 49% 
Cleveland ...... 74% 60% 
OO ES 89% 63% 
Los Angeles .... 58% 41% 
New York City.. 66% 46% 
Philadelphia ... % 76% 
i GE casaaes 18% 62% 

















° Increase 
1944 1945 1946 1946 over 1945 
SE ncctcnctstcenseceue $ 676,653,000 $ 843,681,000 $1,473,519,000 15% 
CRGUSTTIAL occ ccccccccccccece 266,572,000 280,857 ,000 359,324,000 28% 
GO lcccccccccvesceceuseses 140,424,000 103,914,000 138,376,000 33% 
BOE accievcsacsececece $1,083,649,000 $1,228,452,000 $1,971,219,000 60% 
FIRST FOUR MONTH'S PURCHASES 
Increase 
1944 1945 1946 1946 over 1945 
CE cceeedsbeeedecceses $2,747 ,921,000 $3,192,328,000 $4,967 ,171,000 56% 
MEEUEEER cv cccescivccoecesen 1,095,293,000 1,076,917,000 1,297,736 ,000 21% 
GROUD ccccccccvccsvcccececce 531,889,000 372,066,000 90,375,000 5% 
WEE Sb tb bcsdocceseense $4,375,103,000 $4,641,311,000 $6,655,282,000 43% 
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Suggests Caution 
In Mortgage Loans 


The current boom in real estate, 
not yet at peak level because supplies 
are scarce and labor is expensive, 
necesitates a course of cautious in- 
vestment among insurance men who 
are inclined to use this market as a 
principal means of income to offset 
low interest rates on bonds and se- 
curities. 

Due to the complex nature of our 
economic structure, it is very pos 
sible that future real estate values 
will fluctuate more widely than ever 
before, predicts Frederick J. Eberle, 
vice-president in charge of mortgage 
loans of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

In addressing a group of mortgage 
loan correspondents of the company 
at a conference in Hartford, Mr. 
Eberle said “It is comparatively eas\ 
to forget some of the 
in the past but we must keep in mind 
the real estate cycle, with its booms 
and depressions, which I feel will eon- 
tinue as in the past. 


lessons learned 


“Mortgage lending during this 
period requires courage with under- 
standing and conservatism, together 
with a willingness to take reasonable 
risks. This is a time of great op- 
portunity and uncertainty and re- 
quires a rather thorough analysis and 
study of the possible hazards which 
may, if ignored, lead to future prob- 
lems and difficulties.” 


Wedge Advanced 
By Security Mutual 


Appointment of Hugh A. Wedge 
to the newly created post of director 
of education for the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been announced 
by F. Leon Mable, superintendent 
of agencies. 

Norman T. Garson, former agency 
secretary, has been advanced to 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
G. Nelson Watts, has been named 
superintendent of printing and sup- 
ply. Robert S. Kohn, recently re- 
turned from the armed forces, is 
director of public relations. 

Mr. Wedge, a veteran of more 
than 25 years field experience, much 
of which has been devoted to train- 
ing and supervision, became affili- 
ated with the company in 1939 as 
associate general agent in Bing- 
hamton. He has been twice presi- 
dent of the Binghamton Life Under- 
writers Association. 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 





Most LIFE insurance representatives today are civic- 
minded men who take a real interest in their 
community affairs. 

We started to compile a list of the various ways 
in which Equitable Society representatives are 
serving their communities. They seemed to be repre- 
sented on every kind of community job:—volunteer 
firemen and Boy Scout leaders, Secretaries of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Y.M.C.A., mayors 
and church workers, Veteran Guidance Committee 
and business zoning advisers. In every type of 
community endeavor, an Equitable Society repre- 
sentative was taking part...doing his share. 








Learn how the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is fighting crime. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











Where Do You Fit in Your Community Picture? 


Yes, these are good men...they are business men 
with a social conscience. That they are such is one 
more reason for saying that selling life insurance 
is more than a way of making a living. Equitable 
Society field men know that the respect they merit 
by being members of a fine profession and an organi- 
zation like The Equitable Society is not the whole 
story. 

The very nature of their jobs makes them good 
citizens. This life work is a contribution to the com- 
munity in which the agent lives. Equitable Society 
representatives can be proud that by serving The 
Society’s members...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


- 
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The Department of Justice is 
either ignoring the obligations it 
will assume under Public Law 15 
or is playing a very cagey game. 
Recently, THE SPECTATOR asked the 
Department what was being done 
to carry out these obligations. That 
is, whether a special division was 
being set up—or would Wendell 
Berge’s crusading trust-busters take 
a hand. 

After several minutes of useless 
conversation in an effort to explain 
to Leo M. Cadison, assistant director 
of public information for the De- 
partment of Justice, just what Pub- 
ic Law 15 is to accomplish, your 
correspondent was rewarded with 
the following acid retort: “Oh, that 
thing that goes into effect about a 
year from now. No comment.” 

When asked who might “comment” 
on the subject, Mr. Cadison sharply 
told THe SpecTaTor that he “was 
speaking for the Department of 
Justice. Thank you. Good-bye.” 


EGARDLESS of the merits of 

the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, calling for a line of 
credit of $3,750,000,000 and $650,000,- 
000 in settlement of British lend- 
lease and surplus property accounts, 
there is no doubt that the agreement 
is a unique experiment in financial 
transactions. 

Assuming the agreement receives 
Congressional approval this year, 
the United Kingdom will repay the 
total amount in 50 equal install- 
ments, beginning in 1951. The 
amount to be paid each year for 
principal and interest of 2 percent 
is fixed at $120,000,000 and the $3,- 
750,000,000 line of credit, plus an 
additional $20,000,000 on the $650,- 
000,000 lend-lease and surplus prop- 
erty settlement. This makes a total 
of $140,000,000 a year. The por- 
tions of the payment that will be 
credited to principal and interest, 
respectively, will vary from year to 
year, the portion to be credited to 
principal increasing and that to in- 
terest decreasing. 

When the agreement was first an- 
nounced there was some clamor in 
Congress for allowing the line of 
credit to be handled by commercial 
banks. A close study of the agree- 
ment reveals several reasons why 
this would be impractical. Perhaps 
most important is the fact that, in 
addition to authorizing the funds to 
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be placed at the disposal of the 
United Kingdom, the agreement 
binds the British to ending a series 
of financial and commercial restric- 
tions which have the effect of dis- 
criminating against American trade 
and reducing the flow of world 
trade. Clearly, no commercial in- 
stitution could demand and obtain, 
much less enforce, any such agree- 
ment. 


HE rate of interest also makes 

the agreement unattractive from 
a commercial standpoint. While the 
interest is to be 2 percent for 50 
years beginning in 1951, there will 
be no payment on principal or in- 
terest for the first five years after 
Congress sanctions the agreement. 
Spreading the interest over the en- 
tire 55 year period reduces the rate 
to 1.62 percent. The money the 
Treasury borrows costs it about 
1.64 percent. The interest being 
paid to service the national debt 
amounts to about 1.92 percent. It 
is evident that the United States 
will not profit greatly from the 
agreement, as far as direct pay- 
ments into the Treasury are con- 
cerned. Therefore, the greatest good 
to this country is expected to come 
as a result of the elimination of 
British restrictions on world trade. 

Because England is not required 
to begin interest payments until 
1951 and because some interest pay- 
ments could conceivably be waived, 
it is possible that over the whole 
life of the agreement the Treasury 
will pay to American bondholders 
somewhat more in interest than it 
receives from England in interest 
payments. 

Recognizing that temporary ad- 
verse conditions can niake payment 
of interest difficult the agreement 
carries a clause permitting the waiv- 
ing of interest under certain con- 
ditions. The British point out that 
American purchases of British goods 
might in a depression sink so low 
that over several years it would be 
impossible for them to earn the 
dollars necessary for their interest 
payments. 

It has not been customary to make 
allowance in foreign loans for the 
possibility of a depression in world 
trade. American experts say the 
absence of such a provision is one 
of the reasons why default was often 
difficult to avoid. Our representa- 
tives thought that a provision, which 
permitted interest to be waived in 
especially bad years, was not only 
fair but also to our benefit. This 
position was taken on the basis that 
it would be preferable to collect 
the principal rather than force de- 





fault, which might be the only al- 
ternative. 


NGLAND may request a waiver 

of interest and the United States 
will grant it in any year if (a) the 
British find a waiver is made neces- 
sary by the present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange 
and the level of British gold and 
foreign exchange reserves; and (b) 
the International Monetary Fund 
certifies that the income from ex- 
ports of goods produced in England, 
plus their net income for services 
rendered to foreigners, such as in- 
surance and shipping receipts and 
foreign investment, falls below an 
agreed minimum necessary to pay 
for essential imports. 

The Agreement also provides that 
the amount of interest due will not 
be waived on other obligations of 
England incurred during the period 
from December 1945 to the end of 
1951 and unless payments on the 
accumulated sterling balances are 
correspondingly reduced. 

The whole of the principal of the 
credit must be repaid without any 
qualification or waiver. 

Under Section 6 of the Agree- 
ment the United Kingdom is pro- 
hibited from using the line of credit 
to repay any part of the huge 
sterling balances which other coun- 
tries acquired during the war. These 
and other British obligations will 
have to be settled from such other 
foreign exchange resources as may 
be available to England. 


CTUALLY, the greater portion 

of the line of credit will un- 
doubtedly be spent in the United 
States, since England needs large 
quantities of goods which this 
country can best supply. The credit 
will also be used to pay other coun- 
tries for imports, when these coun- 
tries want dollars to buy imports 
from the United States. Thus India, 
for example, will be able to use the 
proceeds of her exports to England 
to pay for her purchase in the 
United States. 

The amount of the credit was 
estimated to be sufficient to enable 
England to meet the postwar deficit 
in international trade and set up a 
medium of exchange for import 
purchases. Dollars were necessary 
for this purpose, since foreign coun- 
tries already hold $13,000,000,000 in 
English obligations and are re- 
luctant to sell additional goods and 
services for pounds sterling. If 
England’s needs turn out to be 
smaller than $3,750,000,000, she will 
not use the entire amount of the 
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and tires are plentiful... highways are repaired 
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and made safe through modern engineering... and until all 


those whose driving experience was limited during the war 
years renew their skill. 
Right now, cars ff 


of age, many with parts and tires 





older your car gets, the more cautiously you should drive. If 


you aren’t sure your car is safe, protect yourself and others 
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line of credit. In fact, England will 
try to keep her obligations to a 
minimum, in order to keep down 
the annual payments of principal 
and interest. 

The British will use dollar funds 
only as they need them to meet 
obligations. The United States will 
therefore provide the money in a 
series of transfers extending oyer 
a period of years, rather than in a 
lump sum. 

The annual amounts withdrawn 
from 1946 through 1951 will be 
added together, and that sum will 
constitute the principal of the credit. 

Because of its unusual features 
the British agreement is not to be 
considered a precedent for future 
loans, according to the Treasury 
Department. The needs of foreign 
countries are to be met through the 
Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Fund, and the International 
Bank. 
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ALBANY 
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Recent events in Washington, D. 
C. and Portland, Ore., have at least 
temporarily moved Albany from the 
spot light with regard to current 
insurance news. Unquestionably 
outstanding in general insurance 
interest are the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
Prudential Insurance Company v. 
Benjamin, as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and Robertson v. The People 
of the State of California. The 
opinion in both cases was written 
by Justice Rutledge, the decision in 
the Prudential case being unani- 
mous, and Justice Douglas dissent- 
ing in the Robertson case. 

Both decisions have been wel- 
comed by the advocates of state 
supervision of insurance. The Pru- 
dential case involved a South 
Carolina tax which was clearly dis- 
criminatory in that it was levied 
only against foreign insurance com- 
panies. The Robertson case in- 
volved the validity of California 
regulatory statutes applying’ to 
agents and to representatives of 
non-admitted insurers. The Pru- 
dential opinion is quite lengthy and 
contains much pure dicta. It is, 
however, a clear upholding of the 
constitutionality of the McCarran 
Act and of the validity of a discrimi- 
natory state tax. 

Justice Rutledge in the Prudential 
decision, while admitting that there 
were limits to state legislation, did 
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not in any way indicate what such 
limits might be. Furthermore, he 
stated that where as here Congress 
and South Carolina had both acted, 
“Clear and gross must be the evil 
which would nullify such an asser- 
tion.” The implication is inescap- 
able that state legislation, at least 
as long as the McCarran Act re- 
mains in force, will be examined 
from an extremely tolerant point of 
view. 


LTHOUGH New York does not 

have any discriminatory taxes 
on foreign insurers, the Prudential 
decision is important to New York, 
as well as other states, in that it 
answers some of the questions which 
were raised at the time of the 
S.E.U.A. decision. New York does 
have a general retaliatory law and 
is also concerned with the applica- 
tion of the Appleton rule, the valid- 
ity of neither of which has as yet 
been passed upon by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The facts in the Robertson case 
differed in three respects from those 
involved in the Prudential case. The 
former involved a criminal act and 
concerned the validity of a regula- 
tory and not a tax statute. Also, the 
criminal act had occurred subse- 
quent to the S.E.U.A. decision but 
prior to the enactment of the Mc- 
Carran Act. The court in up-hold- 
ing the validity of the California 
statutes with regard to the licensing 
of agents and companies indicated 
that the McCarran Act simply de- 
clared and confirmed expressly the 
inference which would have been 
indicated by Congress’ silence. 

The facts of this case, which were 
quite similar to those involved in 
Paul v. Virginia, confirmed the 
views of many that such decision 
had not been over-ruled by the 
S.E.U.A. case. New York has regu- 
latory statutes similar to the Cali- 
fornia laws, the validity of which 
was upheld by the Robertson case. 
It is interesting to note that a trial 
court in New York only a few 
months after the S.E.U.A. decision 
upheld the. constitutionality of such 
New York statutes. The agent and 
company involved did not carry the 
case higher. 


HE annual meeting of _ the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Portland, 
Ore., had special significance for 
New York in that Robert E. Dineen, 
New York’s popular superintendent 
of insurance, was elected associa- 
tion president. The election of Mr. 
Dineen to head the commissioners’ 
group is a well-earned tribute to 





his ability and personality and is 
especially remarkable in view of 
the comparatively short period of 
time during which Mr. Dineen has 
been superintendent of insurance 
and a member of the commissioners’ 
association. 

One problem which has received 
constant attention from the N.A.LC. 
is that concerning the activities of 
unauthorized insurers. In fact, for 
many years the N.A.ILC. has had a 
standing committee devoted to the 
study of that subject. One of the 
most recent devices used by some 
states for combating the evils of 
unauthorized insurance has been a 
model reciprocity law, which re- 
quires the home state supervisory 
official to revoke the license of any 
domestic company which attempts 
to do business in any other state 
in which it is not licensed. This 
law is only effective where both the 
state of domicile and the state where 
the company solicits without license 
have enacted the Model Reciprocity 
Law. 

At Portland, it was reported that 
only eleven states and Hawaii had 
adopted the Model Reciprocity Law. 
Unfortunately, the so-called mail 
order companies doing business to- 
day in states where they are not 
licensed, are domiciled in states 
which have not enacted the Model 
Reciprocity Law. There are four 
or five states in which most of 
the mail order concerns are now 
domiciled and until those home 
states clean house little will be 
accomplished toward eliminating 
whatever abuses have arisen in the 
unauthorized insurance field. 

The Robertson case, discussed 
above, does confirm the validity of 
state statutes with regard to per- 
sonal solicitation on behalf of un- 
authorized insurers within any 
state boundary. Such statutes, how- 
ever, do not reach transactions com- 
pleted entirely by mail without per- 
sonal solicitation in a state where 
the company is not licensed. 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment recently distributed a 
pamphlet entitled ““A Message From 
The Superintendent of Insurance” 
in which is outlined the highlights 
of legislation enacted by the 1946 
New York State Legislature. There 
were 32,amendments to the New 
York Insurance Law, of which 17 
were insurance department meas- 
ures. The changes reflect not only 
continuing improvement of the In- 
surance Law, but also represent an 
effort of the administration to har- 
monize New York’s laws in the 
field of insurance regulation with 
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WESTERN REGIONAL (CALIFORNIA) 
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Meeting again in happy reunion after the 








four-year interruption of World War II, SASTERN REGIONAL 


(NEW HAMPSHIRE) 
Bretton Woods—July 1-4 
Hotel Mt. Washington 


the Etna Life Corps of Regionnaires cele- 





brates, at the 1946 Convention, its eight- 
eenth year. 


Distinguished in history, tradition, esprit 






de corps and for sensational production 






records, The Corps does high honor to Etna 






and to the profession in which its members 






have achieved such conspicuous success. 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company : Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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the national policy expressed by the 
S.E.U.A. case and by the McCarran 
Act. 

With regard to life insurance, the 
more important changes permit 
enlarged investment opportunities 
with regard to the purchase and 
operation of certain types of real 
estate, which could not have pre- 
viously been acquired. There is also 
a broadening of the Insurance Law 
permitting investments by life in- 
surance companies in housing pro- 
jects. 

Another new law gives added 
strength to the reserves required to 
be carried by fraternal benefit asso- 
ciations. With regard to accident 
and health insurance the power of 
the superintendent to disapprove 
policy forms or withdraw approval, 
previously granted, was  substan- 
tially broadened. Under the new 
law an accident or health policy 
may be disapproved if it is unjust, 
unfair, inequitable, contrary to pub- 
lic policy, misleading, or contrary 
to law. 


Wilt] 


BION 


CANAD I 


MUNN 
T IS APPARENT, from where 


we sit, that the Canadian govern- 

ment intends to encourage its 
people to practice the habit of saving 
dollars well into the postwar era. 
It is possible to infer this from pre- 
liminary announcements that baby 
bonds are to be floated this coming 
fall for the express purpose of per- 
suading workers to continue payroll 
bond deductions. 


Il 
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All during the war Canadians con- 
tributed handsomely to pay savings 
and were responsible, in large meas- 
ure, for the success of the series of 
war bonds that came out at six- 
month intervals. Having ingrained 
into the people the value and long- 
term benefits that are to be derived 
from this form of thrift, it is not 
the plan to let them forget it too 
quickly. 

It is currently estimated in some 
official sources that at least 90 per 
cent of the workers in Canada will 
permit deductions from pay to con- 
tinue on the same level as was the 
ease for war bonds. This, it is be- 
lieved, bodes well for the mainte- 
nance of the present high turnover 
being recorded in new life insurance. 
Canadians have proved themselves to 
be well on the road to a state of 
savings consciousness and there is 
nothing in the wind that would 
indicate they plan to switch back to 
a hit-and-miss method of planning 
for their old age. 

This is interpreted to mean that 
life insurance itself will benefit still 
further from a nation that is ap- 
parently hell-bent on a savings plan. 
Statistics show that while Canadians 
do plunk a goodly portion of each 
pay envelope into government bonds, 
a sizable sum also is being earmarked 
for life insurance. These two forms 
of saving, plus an increasing flow 
of worker-money into hombs, are 
taken to mean that for the next 
decade or so, and so long as there 
is plenty of work around, savings 
will be the first charge on workers’ 
earnings after the cost of living has 
been taken care of. 
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“Too many... uninsured or underinsured 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In this era of new stress on social security, it is important that more 
of our people recognize the value of life insurance. Too many of them are 


either uninsured or underinsured. 


The principle of life insurance is sound and time-tried. Its wider ac- 
ceptance through such efforts as yours will increase family thrift and pro- 
tection against the blows of untimely death or the hardships of age. Of 
course, whatever thus helps to preserve the home is a real contribution 


to the Nation’s economic stability. 


I heartily endorse the principle of life insurance and your efforts to 
extend this form of protection to all who need it. 


Sincerely yours, 


ut 
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(signed) Clarence W. Meadows, 


Governor of West Virginia 
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HAT MIGHT put the kibosh 

on things would be a _ quick 
return to free and unrestricted credit 
buying. In interviews with business 
men and the general public, this 
writer found out that a large per- 
centage of Canadians would, in a 
general poll, place much of the blame 
for the last depression on credit buy- 
ing. There were days, they say, when 
one could almost furnish a whole 
house for “a dollar down and a dollar 
when they catch you.” This form 
of buying snowballed to abnormal 
totals with the result that, ulti- 
mately, people discovered that they 
had bought beyond their means; that 
they lacked the wherewithal to pay 
commitments. What happened next? 
Articles which had been bought on 
time were reclaimed. A _ market 
overloaded with second-hand goods 
appeared. Nobody wanted new goods; 
there was a glut in used articles. 
Plants closed down and people were 
tossed out of work. 

For obvious reasons the Canadian 
government, during the war, insti- 
tuted emergency measures which put 
the clamps on credit buying. One 
had to be able to pay one-third in 
cash and clean up the account within 
12 months. Monthly accounts had 
to be cleaned up within 10 days after 
the end of the month. Now there is 
a clamor from certain manufacturing 
quarters for a return to the old days 
when a dollar down would get you 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Dangerous Development 

Such a development, it is feared, 
would queer any plans which the 
Canadian government might have in 
encouraging Canadians to maintain 
the savings programs they began 
during the war. Such a develop- 
ment, it is also feared, would tend, 
in time, to make unstable any form 
of balance which the average house- 
holder has been able to achieve 
during the war in family budgeting. 
Such a development could, in time, 
swing a life-insurance-conscious na- 
tion away from this sound form of 
investment. If life insurance agrees 
with this, and sees wide-open, un- 
restricted credit buying a menace, 
then now might be the time to use 

little pressure to have existing re- 
strictions maintained. 


It would not be a selfish move on 
the part of life insurance by any 
means if such a step were taken. 
Rather, it would be a blessing in 
disguise for people who are just 
learning the art of saving and who 
require just a little more tuition, 
apparently, before they are left to 
their own resources. 
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PASSING. 
UDG MENT 


Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U 


OST of the life insurance man- 
adel and general agents, who 
are on the receiving end of the On- 
The-Job Training subsidy, are justi- 
fying it in a new kind of reverse 
English type of logic. They seem to 
think that so long as there is some 
chanece—no matter how slight—that 
the money may ultimately go to the 
veteran their hands and hearts are 
pure. 

They contend that it is justifiable 
to have the Government pay $90 a 
month toward the budget require- 
ments of the G. I. agent, thus reduc- 
ing their own overhead by this 
amount, because when, as and if, the 
commissions earned by the new agent 
exceed the salary paid, the financial 
re-shuffle will credit him with the 
total Government subsidy. This type 
of thinking is correct as far as it 
goes—but it doesn’t go very far. The 
Government, obviously, is not paying 
out this money vith the hope, that 
under certain conditions, it may go 
to the veteran. The Government 
wants the subsidy actually to go to 
the veteran under all conditions. 

This means that no matter whether 
the veteran fails or succeeds in our 
business, no matter how long he re- 
mains with us, the $90 monthly sub- 
sidvy is to go directly to him, with 
no strings attached, and under no 
conditions whatever, is it to go to 
his company, manager or general 
agent. 

The only way we can be certain 
of this is to pay the veteran agent 
the full amount of his budget re- 
quirements (the very amount we 
would have paid, had there been no 
Government subsidy) and let him 
get the $90 in addition. Only in this 
manner can we be certain that under 
all conditions the money is his, and 
under no conditions can it be ours. 

We wonder how many companies 
and how many general agents would 
have given up all those hours, in 
seeking the approval of their train- 
ing procedures, had it been made 
mandatory that the subsidy was to 
be paid, directly and irrevocably, to 
the veteran over and above a salary 
equal to his budget requirements. 

I do not mean tu be arguing for 
life insurance participation in the 
On-The-Job Training program on 


this or any other basis. I mean 
simply that, if we haven’t the fore- 
sight or will-power to reject it, we 
should participate in the cleanest way 
possible. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Canadian life insurance industry, 
face to face with substantially the 
same law, saw fit to reject it pronto. 
I have been informed that a com- 
mittee, composed of life insurance 
officials and representatives of the 
underwriters’ associations, voted over- 
whelmingly to keep away from it. 
The committee felt first, that Canad- 
ian life insurance should pay its own 
way and, second, that participation 
would lead to criticism and scandal. 
We will some day wish we had had 
the same good taste and judgment. 


Promotions Announced 
By John Hancock Mutual 


Announcement recently was made 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of the following 
staff promotions and changes effec- 
tive July 1, 1946. Clyde F. Gay, now 
second vice-president, has been 
elected vice-president; Malcolm C. 
Young, at present director of agen- 
cies, has been elected a second vice- 
president; Noel S. Baker, comp- 
troller, has been elected a second 
vice-president and Frank B. Maher, 
at present manager of district agen- 
cies, has been appointed director of 
agencies. Effective immediately, 
Norman B. Whittier has been elected 
associate auditor. 


‘WERE WE WRONG 
BACK IN 1941? 


Nor 1 M.S. RUKEYSER, noted financial com- 


mentator is right! 


“Inflation, evidenced by a substantial rise in 
the cost of living, is tending to make the average 


American underinsured . . 


” says Mr. Rukeyser in 


his International News Service daily economic 
column of April 7 in the Los Angeles Examiner 


and other papers. 


“In view of the present emergency need to 
augment coverage to offset the decline of the 
purchasing power of money, companies ought to 
offer a diminishing term policy unhitched to other 


insurance... 


Our Income Replacement policy, first offered 
in 1941, is such a plan. So are our Mortgage Pro- 
tection plans. And so, in its basic essentials, is 
our $15-a-month Family Income Rider attached to 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Insurance. 

Insurance buyers who have this prescription 


may fill it here. 
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Spinning W heel 


A striking example of life in- 
surance in action occurred re- 
cently when one of our Southern 
agencies was notified of the sud- 
den death of a young Army 
officer stationed at a nearby post. 


When asked about the life in- 
surance proceeds, the agent was 
able to say, with permissible 
pride, 


“Four months ago I[ analyzed 
that young man’s needs and sold 
him a program which, including 
his National Service Life In- 
surance, will provide his widow 
and two young children with a 
$105 monthly income for 19 
Then, 
when the children are grown, 
the mother will have $5000 
available for her own use.” 


years and 8 months. 


* * 


This program consisted of a 
$10,000 NSLI policy, and a 
$5000 New England Mutual 
Multiple Income policy, which 
includes 20-Year Family In- 
come. The benefits from this 
latter contract alone, on which 
one premium of $202.25 had 
been paid, will amount to a total 
of $16,778. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA + 1835 
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P. A. Collins Heads 
New York Underwriters 


Patrick A. Collins was elected 
President of the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association at the 
annual meeting held recently at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Collins is 
manager of the Fordham office of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. During the past year 
he has served as president of the 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Other officers elected to serve 
through June 1947 were: Lawrence 
L. Lifshey, New York Life, ad- 
ministrative vice-president; Benja- 
min D. Salinger, Mutual Benefit 
Life, public relations vice-president; 
Harry N. Kuesel, Phoenix Mutual, 
educational vice-president; and 
Harry C. Ard, Connecticut General, 
treasurer. 

The following were eleted to serve 
on the board of directors through 
June 1949; Kenneth L. Anderson, 
Provident Mutual; Marie L. Brown, 
Equitable Life Howard Eaton, 
Northwestern Mutual; Robert C. 
Holland, New York Life; Sara 
Lewinson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Pasquale A. Quarto, John Hancock; 
and Lewis W. Sechtman, Aetna Life. 

ee 





John Hancock—Ross E. Moyer has 
been elected a second vice-president 
of the company. He is a fellow by 
examination of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 





Society of America. He will be en- 
gaged in underwriting activities when 
he assumes his new position on the 
15th of this month. These activities 
are now under the direction of Vice- 
President Fred E. Nason who plans 
to retire later this year. 


Armstrong to Retire 
From The Travelers 


On March 1, 1905, H. H. Arm- 
strong became a liability special agent 
for the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. On July 1 of 
this year, after 41 years of extensive 
service with the company, Mr. Arm- 
strong will retire. 





His record proves him a man of 
energy and ambition. After his first 
ten months as a special agent, he 
was appointed casualty manager for 
Indiana. Two years later he was 
called to the home office as agency 
assistant in the life and accident 
agency department. 

In 1911, he was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies, and in 
1924 he was selected superintendent 
of agencies. He has remained as the 
head of the life, accident and group 
agency department for the past 22 
years. He won his vice-presidency 
in 1927. 

Mr. Armstrong’s travels have taken 
him from coast-to-coast, and into 
Canada. He has served as chairman 
of the Life Agency Officers’ Associa- 
tion and as a member of the executive 
committee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. He has been 
a familiar figure at meetings of the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters as well. 

During the war, Mr. Armstrong 
served as director of the Hartford 
chapter of the American Red Cross, 
and as a member of the Russian Re- 
lief Committee. He is still active in 
Hartford society, and he and Mrs. 
Armstrong will continue to reside 
there. 





A BRIEF FOR 
THE BRIEF 


(Concluded from page 17) 


These are so arranged that the 
underwriter can tell in almost a 
moment exactly what options are 
available to the insured in each of 
these companies on a policy issued 
at the present time, or at any time 
as far back as the turn of the cen- 
tury. These tables will enable the 
arrangement of a program with the 
largest possible income from the 
options offered by the various poli- 
cies already in force. 

Of further assistance to the agent 
in planning a prospect’s future in- 
come in this section of the Life 
Agents Brief is the integration of 
Social Security payments with 
numerous protection programs. The 
programming has been simplified 
by case illustrations setting forth 
the amount of insurance necessary 
to supplement social security retire- 
ment benefits. 


Practice and Procedure 


Many times such questions are 
asked “Does this John Doe Life In- 
surance Company write Mortgage 
Protection Insurance? What are 
their age limits? Do they write 
Monthly Income Disability?” In 
fact, hardly a day goes by that these 
and similar questions are not asked 
by some agent. The stock answer 
today is, “Please refer to your Life 
Agents Brief.” The first fifty pages 
of the Life Agents Brief are an edu- 
cation in life insurance company 
practice to every life underwriter. 
Financial statements of one hundred 
and fifty companies presented in 
tabular form enables the user to 
judge the strength and weakness of 
every company in the Life Agents 
Brief. 


Rates, Values and Dividends 


A separate section of the Life 
Agents Brief gives the premium 
rates, participating and non-partici- 
pating, 10 and 20 year current divi- 
dends and histories of policies issued 
in 1936 and 1926 and 10 and 20 
year cash values, paid-up insurance 
and extended term insurance for 
quinquennial ages of issue 15 to 60 
inclusive. This chapter is so 
arranged that the life insurance 
man is able to offer a continuing 
story to his prospect starting with 
the premium rate and taking him 


come from cash value for ten years 
certain and life are given for 
attained ages 60 and 65 for males. 
Other divisions in the Life Agents 
Brief show policy provisions, rates 
and values of Juvenile, Industrial 
and Intermediate Insurance; Annui- 
ties and the rates used by the ma- 
jority of larger companies together 
with explanations; United States 
Government Life Insurance and 
National Service Life Insurance; 
Savings Banks of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York and many 
more features of invaluable aid in 
every day sales presentation. 


In designing the Life Agents Brief 
the publishers not only sought to 
present to the life insurance agent 
all the material necessary to assist 
him in his sales but also tried to 
arrange the book in such a manner 
that it would help to keep insurance 
sold and prevent lapsation. 

Tue Spectator Life Agents Brief 
is small and flexible and can be 
carried easily and conveniently in 
the pocket. Distribution is now be- 
ing made. The brief contains all 
that the life agent will need on the 
firing line of production. It is a 
must for every life insurance agent. 



































KITCHEN, MISSION HOUSE, Stockbridge, Mass. 


MISSION HOUSE, built in 1739 by Reverend John Sergeant, was the 
first mission founded for the Stockbridge Indians. This austerely 
simple residence, now used as a museum, is furnished with authen- 
tic antiques, the names and descriptions of which appear in inven- 
tories of old wills. The Indians were constant visitors at the home 
of John Sergeant, who dedicated his life to dispelling the darkness 
in which they lived and to leading them to the light of civilization. 


One of the greatest forces for keeping the American home 
together after the death of the wage earner is life insurance, 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now 
in its 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR is glad to participate 
in the stabilization of American society through its con- 
tracts for family minimum income. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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step by step through dividends, net 
costs, histories and the non for- 
feiture provisions available in each 
policy. In addition the monthly in- 
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HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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MORTALITY 
PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 27) 


strated by the fact that a life in- 
surance company table dated about 
1925, and based on 100,000 births 
approximately showed 6,000 babies 
dying before the end of the first 
year, whereas only approximately 
7,500 more die from the fifth to the 
thirty-fifth years, inclusive. 

Federal Data—For the most part 
Federal data on death rates parallel 
the birth rate data available since 
1915. Although not equally ac- 
curate, the two records purport to 
be equally complete and to cover 
100% of all registration areas in 








At Cal-Western the application 
of T. W. I. (Training Within In- 
dustry) to our copyrighted You, Inc. 
Training Plan has had a marked in- 
fluence on recruiting. 


Training according to T. W. I. re- 
quires close attention and super- 
vision by the manager, so he 
naturally selects only those men and 
women whom he believes will suc- 
ceed. He can’t afford to waste time 
on marginal people. 


With T. W. I. the manager has 
more confidence in himself. He 
knows that with the right trainee 
he can have him in the field and 
“on his own” by the third week. 
This confidence naturally leads the 
manager to seek new agents in the 
higher income brackets. He has no 
hesitancy in recruiting the best pos- 
sible men and women. 


Better trained agents is a goal of 
the life insurance industry. At Cal- 
Western we believe that T. W. I. will 
help all companies work toward that 
goal. 


California 
Tie. 


Inmsurarc Vompany 
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all 48 states since 1932. Prior to 
1933 the death records were kept in 
more registration areas, covering a 
larger proportion of the total pop- 
ulation and for a longer period of 
time than the birth records. 

Other Data—In addition to the 
Federal statistics, sufficient death 
rate data are available from cities, 
states, foreign countries and insur- 
ance companies to indicate fairly 
well the top and bottom limits of 
the death rates for all periods back 
to 1790. With this information as 
a guide for the years back of 1900 
and with the accepted government 
figures since 1900, death rates per 
year per 1,000 population 1790-1940 
were determined. It is believed that 
this determination is substantially 
accurate, and that any slight errors 
which it may contain do not ma- 
terially affect the reliability of the 
final results. It is to be remembered 
that death rates enter into only one 
of four independent methods used 
in determining the number of births 
per period, and it is upon the finally 
accepted figures for births per period 
that the accuracy of this study de- 
pends. 

Checks and Adjustments of Errors 
—Numbers dying and death rates 
were useful in connection with this 
study only in so far as they were 
helpful in determining birth rates, 
when combined with other figures 
and compared with census increases. 
There is no readily apparent method 
by which death rates can be checked 
apart from birth rates. The ac- 
curacy of the two factors taken 
together can be readily determined 
by reference to population increases 
after elimination of immigration, 
territorial acquisitions and emigra- 
tion. Such a comparison always in- 
dicates a misstatement of deaths 
or births or a combination of both. 
It is difficult to visualize a situation, 
in peace time at any rate, where 
deaths would be overstated. On the 
other hand, it is a recognized fact 
that recorded births do not cover 
all births. However, errors in the 
death rates given could easily occur 
even though the proper number of 
deaths were recorded, if the re- 
corded deaths were referred to in- 
correct population figures to obtain 
the rates. 

Since 1900 Government statistics 
give the number of deaths recorded 
and the population to which these 
deaths are referred for rate deter- 
minations. These figures have been 
accepted as being substantially ac- 
curate so that the required adjust- 
ments were necessarily made in 
birth numbers and rates. In earlier 
periods where rates alone are avail- 


able, death rates are considered to 
be much more accurate than birth 
records but still subject to slight 
adjustments where necessary to pre- 
vent birth rates getting out of line, 
if they alone are subjected to all 
of the necessary corrections. 

Numbers—The United States De- 
partment of Justice keeps records 
of all aliens entering this country. 
The record of immigrant aliens ar- 
riving each year is available back 
to 1820. An estimate of the immi- 
grants arriving in the period prior 
to 1820 and following the close of 
the Revolutionary War places the 
total number at 250,000. The total 
from 1820 to 1941 was 38,342,219. 
In 1930 this number was 38,018,550, 
of whom 14,204,149 were still living. 
This living foreign born population 
arrived in the United States as fol- 
lows: 





eee 0 BORO ovis cccves 31.2% 
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The foreign born white popula- 
tion was 11,419,138 on April 1, 1940 
as compared with 13,983,405 in 1930, 
a decrease of 18.3%. Because of 
immigration quotas and the age 
distribution of the foreign born, as 
indicated by the above tabulation, 
this decrease may be expected to 
become larger with the passing of 
time. 

Emigration figures, also prepared 
by the Department of Justice, are 
available back to 1930 subdivided 
between aliens (former immigrants) 
and citizens (who may be either 
naturalized immigrants or native 
born). The record of alien emi- 
grants alone was found back to 1910. 
These figures complicate the cal- 
culations somewhat because native 
born emigrants should be “aged” 
and deducted from the number of 
births in the appropriate years and. 
in theory, the foreign born emi- 
grants should be deducted from the 
immigration figures in the years of 
arrival. Since the living foreign 
born are enumerated at each cen- 
sus, this problem was not difficult 
of practical solution. 

Ages—It has been necessary to 
age immigrants in order that the 
numbers by ages may be subtracted 
from the total aged population as 
given by any census enumeration 
with which it is proposed to deal 
so as to arrive at the native born 
population by age groups. This has 
been done by two _ independent 
methods: First, by taking the aged 
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foreign born white population and 
adding thereto the other races; and, 
second, by aging each group of ar- 
riving immigrants and taking pro- 
gressive cumulative totals of each 
group of arrivals. This procedure 
at any point of time gives the ages 
of all immigrants at that time who 
have arrived prior thereto. It then 
becomes necessary to apply a mor- 
tality curve to determine the num- 
ber and age of the survivors. 

Both of the above methods in- 
troduce only negligible errors be- 
cause the total number of surviving 
immigrants is given for each census 
listing and it is merely a question 
of aging or “spreading” this known 
and acceptedly correct figure on 
some rational basis. No attempt has 
been made to revise the census 
totals of foreign born population 


(Concluded on page 65) 


HEMISPHERIC INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 20) 


baum, manager of La Union Com- 
pania Nacionale de Seguros, Guaya- 
quil, Equador. Dr. Virgilio Ortega, 
from Cuba, presented a paper on 
“Keeping Insurance on the Level 
of the Needs of the Public.” 

Dr. Ortega stressed the emphasis 
which he thought should be placed 
on educating the public insurance- 
wise. He said, “It is precisely the 
lack of vision or efficiency of the 
underwriters, when they do not 
provide for the organization for 


each new necessity an adequate 
form of protection, without waiting 
for the public to become preoccu- 
pied or to feel insecure because of 
the new necessities. That is what 
frequently causes the State to be- 
come an insurer, because it does 
not appear reasonable that a well 
organized and efficient State would 
tolerate, for any length of time, 
that private insurers fail to fulfil! 
their function in accordance with 
the necessities of each moment.” 


Education of Public 


Proposing the organization of 
education and propaganda so that 
the public might become well in- 
formed on matters of insurance, 
Dr. Ortega urged the use of every 
medium — radio, magazine, and 
newspapers —to achieve this pur- 
pose. He said that the insurance 
motto should always be “The best 
service for the public at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

“We are definitely convinced,’ he 
stated, “that insurance is a function 
belonging to private underwriters 
and are therefore, opposed to hav- 
ing the State convert itself into an 
insurer, but with the condition that 
the private insurers do not suffer 
from nearsightedness which would 
prevent them from comprehending 
and attending to the necessities of 
the public amply and adequately.” 

Mr. Diemand proposed that a 
committee be appointed from among 
the members of the fifteen nations 
which attended the conference to 
study the lengthy resolutions re- 





CONSIDERING: 


First: that the institution of insurance 
has been historically established in all the 
countries of the Americas as essentially a 
private undertaking and in the great ma- 
jority of them has preserved this nature in 
the course of development, with the result 
that the institutions of private insurance in 
the many American nations has arrived at 
its present standard of highest quality: 


Second: that insurance requires agility 
and speed in organizational operations and 
easy adaptation to the new and growing 
demands for security and protection—es- 
sential characteristics of private adminis- 
tration, so as to accomplish the high pur- 
pose of carrying the benefits of protection 
and security to the greatest number of the 
peoples of the Americas; 


Third: that insurance exists for the pur- 
pose of protecting persons and goods 
against risks, amplifying each day its pos- 
sibilities of protection—that which is only 
possible if the activities can develop in 
an environment of constantly broadening 
and improving activities—intoned through 
the system of free competition among pri- 
vate insurance carriers; 


Fourth: that private insurance must sub- 
sist and be fostered even under a Govern- 
ment which has developed a complete and 





highly integrated system of Social Security, 
whose aim should be to give protection 
and security to the needy against a lim- 
ited number of risks and whose maximum 
payments should be no more than the mini- 
mum necessary for the subsistence of its 
recipients; 

Fifth: that insurance as the most effective 
means of protection and security be popu- 
larized to the end that all taxes affecting 
insurance policies be subordinated to this 
primordial and high purpose; 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


First: that insurance activities be en- 
couraged on a basis of private initiative 
and propagated by private insurance organ- 
izations; 

Second: that the American nations give 
ample guarantees for the development of 
private insurance, limiting their activities 
to discreet and prudent supervision, elimi- 
nating from their paths all obstacles such 
as excessive taxation, the creation of State 
insurance organisms, and restrictions on 
private initiative; 

Third, that, moreover, the American 
States should foster a policy toward in- 
surance which in a practical sense would 
extend the benefits through coverage by 
private insurance to all the levels of the 
population. 


ported by the Chilean delegation, 
in order to allow proper time for 
careful consideration. By common 
consent his motion was slightly 
amended to provide for the adop- 
tion of one resolution immediately, 
reprinted herewith, and to further 
provide that the committee report 
as quickly as possible, but not later 
than one year from now, on its 
findings. The selection of the com- 
mittee will be made by the com- 
panies domiciled in the western 
hemisphere. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will act 
as interim secretary for the com- 
mittee, and will circularize all the 
nations on whatever matters are 
proposed for consideration. 














DISTINCTIVE 
POINTS 


The ideal INCOME FOR THE FAMILY 
plan should be flexible. Through the 
use of a special “‘rider,””’ LNL’s Family 
Income (income during dependency of 
children) and Family Maintenance (in- 
come for stated number of years) Plans 
offer great flexibility because they em- 
body these three distinct points: 


1) The special “rider” may be added 
to many types of LNL policies. 


2) The special “rider” may provide a 
clean-up fund or not, as desired. 


3) The special “rider” may provide 
a monthly income of either $10 
or $15 per $1,000 of principal 
contract. This unusual feature al- 
lows 50% more income for the 
same amount of principal contract. 








THE LINCO . 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Actuarial Society of America—At 
the annual meeting held last month, 
the following officers were re- 
elected: Edward W. Marshall, presi- 
dent; Valentine Howell, vice-presi- 
dent; George W. Bourke, vice-presi- 
dent; Oliver W. Perrin, treasurer; 
and John R. Larus, editor. Follow- 
ing the resignation of Secretary 
Wilmer A. Jenkins, Walter Klem 
was chosen to fill the post which 
he had held prior to service in the 
Navy. Newly elected members of 
the council are: Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
James E. Hoskins, Elgin G. Fassel, 
and James R. Herman. 


* * * 


National Association of Life 
Underwriters—Edward J. Schmuck 
of, New York has been appointed 
attorney for the association. His 
appointment follows approval by 
the board of trustees of the addi- 
tion of a full-time legal man to the 
headquarters staff. Claude C. Jones, 
general agent for Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on elections. Mr. Jones re- 
places E. Dudley Colhoun who re- 
cently resigned to take up his duties 
as superintendent of agencies for 
the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. 


» * * 


New York Chapter, C.L.U.—The 
final luncheon meeting of the year 
will be held at the Hotel Martin- 
ique, New York City, on June 11th. 
The principal speaker for the occa- 
sion will be Julian S. Myrick, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
College. of Life Underwriters, and 
second vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 


* * * 


Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation—The following officers for 
the women’s group were elected at 
the annual meeting last month: 
Alberta M. Light, president; Dorothy 
Reynolds, first vice-president; Mrs. 
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Sally T. Brooks, second vice-presi- 
dent; Stella Ray, secretary; and 
Vera Beck, treasurer. 


* * * 


Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters—At a luncheon at the 
Warwick Ballroom, on June 20th, 
Glenn W. Isgrig, manager at Cin- 
cinnati for Reliance Life, will 
address the members on “Having 
Fun Selling Life Insurance.” 


+ * * 


American Life Convention—The 
third of a series of regional meet- 
ings held last month in Omaha, 
Neb., heard a discussion of the 
present situation under standard 
non-forfeiture and valuation laws. 
Other outstanding problems 
scheduled for consideration were 
such matters as strengthening of 
reserves, investments and _ interest 
rates, group insurance, taxation, 
management and personnel and 
agency affairs. The discussion on 
standard non-forfeiture and valua- 
tion legislation was led by T. A. 
Phillips, president of the Minnesota 
Mutual. Mr. Phillips expressed 
personal optimism over the pros- 
pect of enactment of legislation in 
all States, but did not question the 
possibility of finding satisfactory 
solutions to the problems presented 
if the legislation is not passed be- 
fore January 1, 1948, in every State. 

The medical section of the ALC 
will convene for their first postwar 
annual meeting at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., on June 20-22. 
An extensive symposium on the 
eye, ear, nose and throat has been 
arranged by Dr. J. Thornley Bow- 
man, medical director of the London 
Life Insurance Company, London, 


Ontario. 
* - * 


C.L.U. Institute—The American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Connecticut will conduct the first 


ORGANIZATIONS 


C.L.U. Institute at the University 
from June 17 to June 28. The pro- 
gram falls into three major study 
projects. The first will be estate 
planning, the second, business in- 
surance, and the third, employee 
retirement plans. 


* * * 


National Association of Insurance 
Women—tThe fifth annual conven- 
tion, and the first gathering since 
1943, will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., June 12-15. 
Among those addressing the con- 
vention will be Mary R. Taylor, of 
Jefferson Standard, who will speak 
on “Women and Life Insurance,” 
Briant Sando, general sales director 
of The Insurance Field, whose topic 
is “Selling Your Services and Your- 
self,’ and Parker G. Sanford, vice- 
president of and sales manager of 
the Retail Credit Company, who 
will discuss “The Development of 
the Investigation Business.” 


* * * 


Missouri Association of Life 
Underwriters — William M. Wilde- 
boor, manager for Metropolitan in 
Jefferson City, was elected presi- 
dent of the association last month. 
Other officers are: R. J. Costigan, 
first vice-president, and L. J. Ban- 
ner, second vice-president. 


* * * 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association—Edwin C. McDonald, of 
Ottawa, has been elected president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association at the annual 
meeting of the organization which 
comprises leading executives of the 
more than 50 life companies doing 
business in Canada. W. M. Ander- 
son, of Toronto, general manager of 
the North American Life Assurance 
Company, was elected first vice- 
president of the group. S. C. Mc- 
Evenue, Toronto, president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
was named second vice-president 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Jefferson Standard—Dr. William 
R. Bishop has been appointed assist- 
ant medical director of the company. 
He is a graduate of the Medical 
College of Virginia, and served in 
the Army both before and during 
World War II. He succeeds Dr. 
Paul J. Chambers, who resigned to 
go into private practice. 


* * * 


Mutual Benefit—William W. Skin- 
ner was chosen by the board as an 
assistant secretary in the mathemati- 
eal department. John QO. Wilson, 
former agency manager at Jackson- 
ville, has joined the home office as a 
regional supervisor. James P. Moore, 
Jr., has been given the title of super- 
visor of agency finances. Robert L. 
Rhodes has succeeded Mr. Wilson as 
agency manager at Jacksonville, and 
John A. Erskine was named general 
agent for the company at Rochester, 
mM. Bs 

* * 

Northwestern National—Dr. Karl 
W. Anderson, chief medical officer 
since 1941, has been named medical 
director. James Q. Taylor has been 
advanced to underwriting director. 
Joseph F. Ringland, president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, has joined the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 


* * * 


Berkshire Life—Elgin R. Batho 
became assistant actuary for the com- 
pany last month. He is a fellow, by 
examination, of the Actuarial Society 
of America, the American Institute 
of Actuaries, and the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. The company 
celebrated its 95th anniversary on the 
15th of last month. 
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Metropolitan—Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
second vice-president and statistician 
of the company, has been named an 
officer of the Order of Public Health 
of the Republie of France, by decree 
of the Office of the Ministry of Popu- 
lation. The honor was in recognition 


AND COMPANIES 


and appreciation of a survey of child 

health and other health problems 

carried on in France by Dr. Dublin 

as representative of the American 

Red Cross during the fall of 1945. 
% * %* 

Kansas City Life—A golden jubilee 
convention was sponsored last month 
by the company in Mexico City. The 
trip was in celebration of the rec- 
ord business produced during the 
anniversary year, 1945. Together 214 
agents produced $56,314,000 or 68% 
of last year’s business to qualify for 
the trip. 

~ *” *% 

Guardian Life—Beatrice Jones, 
C.L.U. has resigned as agency assist- 
ant at the home office. She was the 
first woman to receive the C.L.U. 
designation, and the only woman to 
serve as president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York. She was active in the 
life insurance field for 18 years. 

* * * 

Mutual Life, N.Y¥Y.— Arthur W. 
Olson, formerly assistant manager of 
the St. Paul agency, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Ward Phelps, 
home office director of training for 
the company. 





United States Life—Roy A. Foan 
has been promoted from field super- 
visor to agency secretary. He will 
serve as administrative assistant to 
Richard Rhodebeck, vice-president 
and director of agencies. 

* * * 

Massachusetts Mutual—Ficld un- 
derwriters from 24 agencies attended 
the 11th home office review school 
last month. In addition to sales 
clinics and departmental visits, the 
review school included discussions of 
the medical, financial, sales, and ad- 
ministrative aspects of life insur- 
ance. 

* * * 

Prudential—Edmund B. Whittaker, 
formerly second vice-president and 
associate actuary, has been elevated 





to a full vice-presidency. He will 
be in charge of all group insurance 
activities for the company. 

% * * 

Provident Mutual—Robert F. 
Maine has been named financial sec- 
retary. Mr. Maine entered the com- 
pany in 1942, was made assistant 
treasurer in 1943, and associate finan- 
cial secretary last year. 

* * * 

Colonial Life—Rudolph A. Hopf 
has been appointed administrative 
assistant in the agency department. 
He has been with the company since 
1933, working principally in the 
Eastern offices. The annual conven- 
tion for Colonial will be held-at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
from September 26 to 30. 

* * * 

Connecticut Mutual — Assistant 
Vice-Presidents George F. B. Smith 
and H. Martin Tenney have been 
named second vice-presidents. Mr. 
Tenney will be in charge of mortgage 
loans. Paul H. Sheridan, former 
assistant supervisor, has been made 
supervisor of city mortgages. E. Carl 
Joslin was named assistant super- 
visor of city mortgages. Dr. Ralph 
C. Secor was named assistant medi- 
eal director. 

¥* * * 

Commonwealth Life, Ky.—A new 
branch office, opened at Prestonburg, 
Ky., has been announced by William 
R. Davis, III, director of agencies. 
Claybourne Stephens has been named 
as manager of the new office. Mr. 
Stephens, who joined the company in 
1943 and recently returned from a 
tour of duty in the Navy, will be 
joined by H. F. Patton, Common- 
wealth representative for Floyd 
County, Ky. 





* + 


Manhattan Life—April was de- 
signated as “President’s Month,” in 
honor of J. P. Fordyce, and a dinner 
was held at the Essex House, New 
York City during May in recognition 
of the records broken by the company 
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agents during April. As compared 

to $5,737,956 of business submitted 

during December 1941, the April rec- 

ord showed $6,688,903. This amount 

topped by $1,688,903 the quota set. 
* * * 

Penn Mutual—dAs it entered its 
100th year of service, the company 
reported an almost unprecedented 
upswing of new business in the first 
four months of 1946. The company 
celebrated its 99th birthday on May 
25, 1946. New business for April 
totaled $22,011,071—a 94 per cent in- 
crease over 1945, and the largest 
total for April since 1930. 

* * * 

State Mutual, Mass.—Five group 
sales representatives have been ap- 
pointed to assist the company in the 
introduction of its group insurance 
line. These men, listed below, are 
at present completing an advanced 
course of instruction in the various 
types of group contracts being offered 
by the company, including group 
annuities and group permanent. The 
representatives are: J. W. Laffey; W. 
R. Reitzell; L. L. Seott; C. A. Whit- 


man; and A. R. Willson. 
* * *% 





Reliance Life—R. C. O’Connor has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies and took over his 
new duties on the 19th anniversary 
of his service with the company. He 
will assist in the direction of the 
national sales organization. 

* “* * 

Northwestern Mutual—Plans are 
being made for the 66th annual 
meeting of the company’s associa- 
tion of agents at the home office in 
Milwaukee on July 22-24. 





ORGANIZATIONS 
(Concluded from page 48) 


and H. L. Guy, of Waterloo, Ont., 
assistant general manager and treas- 
urer of the Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, was selected 
honorary treasurer. 


* * * 


Texas Home Office Underwriters— 
The Texas Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association re-elected all 
its officers at its meeting in Dallas 
last month. E. F. Brewer, of Re- 
public National Life, is’ president; 
W. H. Blaney, of Southland Life, is 
vice-president in charge of member- 
ship; R. B. Caplinger, of Reserve 
Loan Life, is vice-president in 
charge of programs, and J. H. 
Penter, of InsurOmedic, is secretary- 
Treasurer. 


* * * 


N. Y. League of Life Insurance 
Women—Florence Johnson was 
elected president of the group at 
the May meeting. Mrs. Charles M. 
Samons was named vice-president, 
Mrs. Jaffe, second _ vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Bessie Hoppman, 
third vice-president. Edyth Milton 
was re-elected secretary and Nellie 
Leeds, treasurer. 


* * * 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers—The annual meeting will be 
held at the Midland Hotel, June 13. 
Glenn Drake, founder of the Glenn 
Drake Schools for Personality De- 
velopment will be the speaker. He 
will tell why “The Eye is Quicker 








charities,” 


reaching usefulness.” 


Bradford H. Walker 


Chairman of the Board 





IS THIS OPPORTUNITY FULLY CULTIVATED? 


“I was interested to see that one of my city’s banks, in 
its newspaper advertising, has been giving a boost to life 
insurance as a means of making bequests and supporting 
an old-time southern underwriter recently re- 
marked. And he went on to say: “Here’s a field in which 
life insurance offers unusual advantages to the client, and 
opportunity to the salesman to render a service of far- 
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Richmond, Virginia 
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President 
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Than the Ear,” and will demonstrate 
how “First Impressions Influence 
the Click of the Sale.” 


* * % 


Life Insurance Advertisers — 
Centering their discussions on the 
theme “Life Insurance Advertising 
Looks Ahead,” members of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
held a two-day North Central round 
table June 3 and 4 in Chicago. The 
meeting, an informal “clinic” liber- 
ally punctuated with questions and 
answers, covered the _ topics of 
“Trade Journal Advertising,” 
“Agents’ Publications,” Direct Mail 
Advertising, and “Special Promo- 
tions.”’ 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 29) 


and health carriers and the many 
variations of those coverages.” 

Discussing trends in the business, 
Mr. Wetterlund pointed out that the 
writing of accident and health in- 
surance on a collective basis through 
groups, franchise, associations, labor 
unions and other special plans, is 
increasing by leaps and_ bounds. 
More and more it is being recog- 
nized as the employer’s obligation 
that he should be the vehicle for 
furnishing low cost protection for 
sickness and non-occupational acci- 
dents to his employees. The Con- 
ference has developed a pattern for 
granting coverage to impaired risks. 
As for the companies themselves, 
Mr. Wetterlund urged that “we not 
be found derelict in our obligation 
to provide = an ever-increasing 
amount of full protection to an ever- 
increasing percentage of the popula- 
tion in typical American fashion.” 

Managing Director Gordon stressed 
the keen interest of Conference 
companies in improving their serv- 
ice and instanced the special survey 
made in Michigan and now pro- 
ceeding in Illinois. Those surreys 
take in cause, type of coverage and 
other faetors in complaints from 
policyholders. That accident and 
health insurance is not the “bad 
boy” of insurance, he asserted, is 
revealed by Illinois figures which 
show only one complaint for about 
every 1,000 claims paid. 

“The fact is that there is one claim 
paid for every 6 or 7 policyholders 
in the accident and health field 
whereas in no other line of insur- 
ance does this frequency of claim 
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payment oceur,” he said. Mr. Gor- companies are in a position to meet 
ce don’s report, and that of Retiring- the challenge posed by the Cali- 
President Wetterlund, were supple- fornia situation but warned if the 
mented as regards regulatory prob- industry does not take action, “in- 
lems by a summary given by Gen- surance as a private enterprise is 
on eral Counsel C. C. Frazier of the out of the picture in California and 
he Conference. in other states.” He said something 
ng During the past year, the Con- like 3 million persons in California 
fe ference-sponsored Civilian War In- representing half the population of 
on jury Pool was terminated and each the State already are covered by 
nd of the 54 participating companies private plans. 
he received their share of the distri- George Hipp, manager of the group 
r- bution of funds still remaining in department of the Employers Mutual 
nd the pool. Entire overhead and ad- Liability Insurance Company of Wis- 
of ministrative expense of the pool consin looked to group insurance as 
My amounted to less than 1 per cent. the industry’s best answer to what 
sil he termed a “survival fight.” He 
o- California Plan warned that group rates must be ade- 
, ee quate and permit reasonable expense 
Doctors in the state of California . 1 ; I agprig? tesa 
ae ie aaa GONE adam and reserve factors but at the same 
are going to spend $200, ove time be low enough in dollars and 
the balance of this year and next eante eo ° 
s cost to enable people in the 
year to advertise voluntary health ‘ lower income brackets to buy it 
° . ‘ . 5 d ° 
insurance in that State, according DR. CHAS. C. ABBOTT I ii may ; fi C 
cialis rT Wo Z ee n a discussion from the fioor, C. 
to George W. Kemper, manager of Be, Abbisth fomnciie Ghevier of Ge ©. Peake, Geek as oe a 
the accident and health department Division of Cargo Requirements, War alt a rite ae 
of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, dur- Shipping Administration, has now resumed pressed =the opinion companies 
ing a roundtable discussion on - post as Associate Pee yey of Business —— be permitted to write fran- 
ay group insurance. He called on all  Feomemigh, Oradate coe oe nit ed og eaten which he defined 
companies operating in California will join the faculty of the Life Officers Be Whee! INSANE Gh grenge 
38, to get their agency organizations to Investment Seminar at the University of too small for true group coverage 
he back up the campaign. “This is the Indiana, ow — The — is a and under which agents are relieved 
n- greatest opportunity we have to for- ge aces >. . h its Fie “lel — of the responsibility of collection. 
. ver defeat compulsory insuranee,” ne ee ee He said the problem from the com- 
sh oe Cee nye. ee Dr. Abbott is a prolific and well known ai I 
or he said. In his opinion the insurance writer on economic subjects. pany standpoint was largely one of 
is 
ls. 
a a 
- LLL Jy cal oo Pol tpg pp pigs 
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a LL A Thrifty Janitor 
sa P ee In 1898 a 40-year-old janitor in Brooklyn became 
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sg / : 
or 2 - PL, Life for $1,000. A point of the contract was that 
* reater UCCESS F fg the dividends on the policy were to be left to ac- 
= 7 a ; ae ges cumulate with the Company. 
Sy f : 31% more qualifiers in the Half Million ee, ‘ His premiums were $38.97 annually. By 1918 the 
ot ee or More class; 70% more qualifiers in the ve A premium-paying years were completed but the 
yn ¥ lass: this is the oe ge policy remained in force 28 years longer until his 
ig Ce me ager wre ae os death in 1946 when he was aged 88. Although no 
r- ri record of Pacific Mutual Big Tree Leaders Fo premiums were due after 1918 he continued to be 
< Se Y Club this year as compared to last. Of credited each year with a dividend. 
; i ee Striking proof that Pacific Mutual ca- Pgh * Upon his death in > there was paid to his 
od ' Ba . . et beneficiary the original face amount of $1,000 plus 
d 1) J, ‘igs an additional $1,012 bought by the reversionary ad- 
*0 og, of sales success! a ditions from the accumulated dividends from 
- ASA ee 1898 to 1931. 
ia s of 4) Here’s the three-fold reason: tf fe Since 1932 he had been accepting his dividends 
ve ro rinst—A — ' og annually in cash over these latter years, thus re- 
: a YY A ~ . — — _Z id ceiving $124.33 in cash in addition to the total re- 
ys ff SESSMD—A comprete range © ey ceived by his beneficiaries at claim time. 
‘ Pr personal coverage to sell. # 
id Og, cenit Te es antes, It is interesting to know that this policyholder 
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id ks economic security package Y old age and had been living in Florida. Evidently 
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lowering acquisition and collection 
costs and pointed out that under the 
Wisconsin Plan rates are about 8 
per cent lower than what the indi- 
vidual rate would be. 

The round table discussion was 
under the chairmanship of C. R. 
Cleaver, accident and health man- 
ager of the United Pacific Insurance 
Company, who said that there is 
growing demand for _ off-the-job 
accident coverage. He also noted the 
growth of. “blanket” methods of in- 
surance such as school sports acci- 
dent policies and student body acci- 
dent policies. The value of franchise 
plans as embodying a single source 
of premium collection was em- 
phasized by Robert Rauwolf, assist- 
ant to the president of North Ameri- 
ean Accident. 


Medical Insurance 


The medical insurance session of 
the convention, presided over by 
John A. Lloyd, vice-president of 
Union Central Life and former in- 
surance commissioner of Ohio, heard 
Thomas Hendricks plead for a 
united front on the part of com- 
mercial insurance companies, non- 
profit plans and the American Medi- 
eal Association to maintain the exist- 
ence of voluntary hospital and medi- 


cal care plans. He predicts that the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would 
not pass at this session of Congress 
and felt that this is the appropriate 
time to launch out on a program 
of activity to strengthen the position 
of voluntary insurance. He also said 
that the AMA has named a commit- 


tee to confer with insurance in- 
terests and urged pooling of ex- 


perience and the elimination of 


differences. 


Agency Management 


Dr. Roseoe I. Sensenich of South 
Bend deplored the effect of social- 
ized medicine in disturbing the re- 
lationship between the doctor and 
the patient. That relationship is 
highly personal, he stated, and in- 
terference cannot but harm the 
character of medical service. He 
noted that under our system of 
medical care, America enjoys a high 
standard of health and our record 
of worker absenteeism because of 
illness is lower than anywhere else. 
American workers lose only an 
average of 9 days a year because of 
illness. English workers in 1938 lost 
an average of 14 days and German 
workers in 1934 lost an average of 
24.8 days. 

The discussion of agency manage- 





ment problems was presided over 
by G. A. L’Estrange, vice-president 


of Wisconsin National Life, and 
listened to Wendell F. Hanse!man, 
vice-president of Union Central Life, 
describe the formation and_ work 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of which he is 
president. He cited the fact that 
there is a growing suggestion that 
his association set up an accident 
and health section and said that a 
committee had been appointed to 
study this possibility. 

The discussion of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights by Charles Zimmerman came 
at this session of the meeting; as 
well as an off-the-record talk on the 
question of larger first commissions 
or level commissions by Travis T. 
Wallace, president of the Great 
American Reserve of Dallas. 

The round table discussion was 
participated in by Clifton W. Me- 
Neill, second vice-president of Union 
Mutual Life; B. H. Odell, vice- 
president of North American Life 
& Casualty; Roswell C. Laub, vice- 
president and agency manager of 
Monarch Life; and Fred Grainger, 
vice-president of Federal Life & 
Casualty. 

Mr. Odell emphasized the value of 
refresher courses for older men _in 
business. 
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Mr. Laub dealt with pension plans 
for agents, noted that such plans 
must -have the approval of the Treas- 
ury Department if trouble is to be 
avoided, and stressed the trend to- 
ward an employer-employee status 
between companies and agents for 
pension plans. 

Mr. Grainger spoke on agency 
production contests and gave the 
results of a questionnaire from 130 
companies on this topic. Companies 
preferring cash prizes numbered 25 
while those favoring merchandise 
prizes numbered 26. The aftermath 
of sales contests was a lull in pro- 
duction, according to 27 companies, 
but 21 companies saift they noticed 
no slowing up. 

The main sessions on May 22 
closed with the remarks of Dr. 
George Davis of Purdue University 
who has charge of student affairs 
for about 8,000 students, of whom 
about 50 per cent are veterans. He 
outlined the establishment and 
methods of the accident and health 
sales course at Purdue which has 
graduated about 300 men from five 
classes. He also paid high tribute 
to the late Mansur Oakes, who was 
instrumental in launching the courses. 

Only woman on the Conference 
program was Miss G. P. Edwards, 
secretary of the Illinois Mutual 





Casualty, who discussed home office 
management on the first day. She 
said that in handling of staff per- 


sonnel each company must work 
out its own problems and that “The 
remedies gleaned from the experi- 
ence of other executives and super- 
visors should be used only after 
careful diagnosis of the coriditions 
to be treated. Hence, top manage- 
ment needs more than ever to give 
attention to the selection and de- 
velopment of competent and able 
middle executives and _ supervisors 
and to a continuous study of or- 
ganization relationships.” 

The convention closed on Thurs- 
day, May 23, with the election of 
officers. 


RECENT TAX 
DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 32) 
on the same date an unfunded in- 
surance trust to which he transferred 
policies of insurance on his own life 
and five so-called family trusts, one 
for his wife and one for each of his 
four children, to which he transferred 
Under 
the trust agreements the income of 


income-producing securities. 


the family trusts was to be dis- 


tributed to or held for distribution 
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| STOP AND TAKE INVENTORY! 


It’s time to “take stock” of past accomplishments 


s . to consider your chances for improvement in 

“|| your present work. 
Do you feel like the men of Anico.. 
tically looking forward to greater sales during s 
coming months? 


Men of Anico have a positive 


. enthusias- a 






have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from 
receipt of the Company's new booklet on National 
Service life insurance 

Information and advice, if sufficient and im- 


the armed forces, following their 








to the beneficiaries. Three indi- 
viduals were named as trustees for 
all of the trusts. 


In 1940 and 1941, the trustees paid 
all of the premiums on the insurance 
policies which they held .under the 
insurance trust, utilizing for that 
purpose all of the net income of the 
five family trusts for 1940 and most 
of such net income for 1941. 
Although the taxpayer sought to 
establish that the trustees borrowed 
the income from the family trusts 
or from the beneficiaries.thereof, the 
evidence did not support the claim. 
On a finding by the Tax Court that 
the income of the family trusts was 
used to pay the premiums in accord- 
ance with the grantor’s predetermined 
plan, it was held that such income 
is taxable to the grantor under the 
express provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, Section 167(a)(3).’ 

Under the terms of the profit-shar- 
ing trust agreement, the trustee was 
given the power to invest the assets 
of the trust in life insurance and 
annuity contracts. The contracts are 
to be purchased on the life of each 
participant with that portion of the 
funds allocated to his account. The 
trustee actually owns and controls 
all rights under the policies, except 
the right to designate the _ benefi- 











“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen 
want and need. Please send 
me a supply so that I may 
give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 
Services.” 


And §Q» in substance, 
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partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 
life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Yow Life Insurance so highly. 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman to retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 
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ciaries to whom death benefits are 
are to be paid. 

The following questions are pre- 
sented: 

(1) Must the participant report 
for Federal income tax purposes any 
portion of the premium paid? 

(2) If so, what portion? 

(3) If the premium is paid on De- 
cember 1st with respect to a partici- 
pant who reports his income on a 
calendar year basis, what apportion- 
ment should be made with regard to 
that portion of the premium which 
constitutes taxable income on an 
annual, quarterly or monthly basis? 

The Treasury Department has held 
that insurance income contracts may 
constitute investments under profit- 
sharing plans. The term “invest- 
ment” contemplates the use of funds 
for the purchase of an asset or assets 
for the earning of income or for the 
safeguarding of such funds. It does 
not contemplate the use of funds for 


the purchase of an asset, the rights 
to which are vested in another. The 
use of any portion of the funds to 
procure any benefit for or return to 
any person other than the trustee, 
as such, is a distribution or expendi- 
ture and may not be considered an 
“investment.” Thus, by reason of 
the purchase of a life insurance con- 
tract, a person other than the trustee 
obtains the right to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the contract in the ease of 
death. That portion of the premium 
paid under a life insurance policy 
which represents the value of insur- 
ance protection on the life of an 
employee payable to, or on behalf. of, 
his beneficiary, is in the nature of 
a partial distribution of the trust 


and is taxable as income to the em- 
ployee. The determination of such 


o OPPORTUNITY 
fr @ high -Yyrade VLE 
RIGHT NOW w.. 





DR. NEIL H. JACOBY 


Dr. Jacoby is professor of finance and 
vice-president of the University of Chi- 
cago, and is widely recognized as an 
authority on business and government fi- 
nance. He will be a faculty member of 
the Life Officers Investment Seminar; a 
project which the American Life Conven- 
tion sponsors through its financial section. 
The Seminar will meet at the University 
of Indiana, July 8 to 20. 

He is a native of Canada, and has served 
both the Province of Saskatchewan and the 
State of Illinois in official capacities as a 
tax expert. He has also been economic 
consultant to the Governor of Illinois and 
the United States Treasury Department, and 
has written extensively on economic sub- 
jects. 


value involves the use of a term 
premium. 

The term premium used in deter- 
mining such value should be for the 
same period as that to which the 
premium paid under the contract 
relates and, in the ease of an em- 
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ployee on the cash basis, no appor- 
tionment should be made on account 
of any portion of such period ex- 
tending into a later tax year. Thus, 
in determining the value to be in- 
cluded in the taxable income of an 
employee on account of an annual 
premium paid under the contract at 
any time. in his taxable year, the 
term premium used should be for a 
full year: and on account of a semi- 
annual premium paid under the con- 
tract at any time in his taxable year, 
the term premium used should be 
for a half year. The same rule ap- 
plies to any other partial premium 


payments, 
* 


BETTER SELLING 
TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 17) 


The answer is obvious, just as it 
would be if we asked a dying man 
pinned under a wrecked car whether 
he would prefer leaving his family 
a dependable income and no car or 
what is left of the car and no in- 
come. It sounds ridiculous but 
actually it is very realistic. Men do 
want to save to build an estate for 
themselves if they live, for their 
families if they die. 

2. The most common reason why 
men cannot reach their financial 
objectives is that they do not have 
a successful plan. 

Let’s consider the man who is 
earning $2,000 a month. Upon re- 
tirement he will need at least $800 
a month to maintain his standard 
of living. Now consider a man with 
an income of only $200 a month 
who is married and has five chil- 
dren. We will suppose that he will 
need about $100 a month to retire. 
What will make it possible for the 
$2,000 man to have $800 and the 
$200 man to have $100—a success- 
ful plan isn’t it? 

I repeat that the big motivation 
job tomorrow will be to get the 
prospect to realize his own financial 
problems and that whatever he does 
about them is up to him—also that 
doing without income when it is 
needed is a far greater price than 
the sacrifice of living on less than 
he earns. The only answer is a suc- 
cessful plan of living on less than 
is earned. After your prospect 
realizes this, won’t it be relatively 
easy to offer life insurance as the 
solution? 

(3) Do you have any special ideas 
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which you think will be helpful in 
selling life insurance tomorrow? 


The field underwriter of tomor- 
row will still have to appeal to a 
man’s heart and he can do it 
through proving two things: 

1. The average man really wants 
to save. 

If I were to stop a young man 
about 25 years of age and ask him 
if he intended to have enough 
money to retire at 65, he’d prob- 
ably tell me “sure.” I could ask this 
question of 99 more and probably 
get a like answer. But then as they 
walked on down the street, I’d have 
to look at them and think—-you poor 
fellows—only five of you are going 
to make it because statistics prove 
that only five out of 100 will. 

Years ago, I worked in a bank 
and I well remember how busy we 
were starting new savings accounts 
around the first of the year. But we 
were just as busy closing them out 
around Easter time. People want to 
save but they can’t seem to force 
themselves to make the sacrifice. 
If you still doubt that they want 
to, what kind of an answer would 
you expect if you were to ask a man, 
age 65, which he would rather 
have—an estate that would pay him 
an income for life and the memory 
of living on 85% of what he’d 
earned over the past 25 years, or 
be broke and have the memory of 
having enjoyed all of his earnings 
during the previous 25 years. 
“The heart knows reasons which 
the head knows not,” but I seemed 
to sense that maybe the target is 
shifting a little. Instead of the 
emphasis being on getting “the 





DR. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


As Research Director, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Dr. Schmidt 
is in particularly close touch with economic 
developments in Washington and through- 
out the nation. He was formerly profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. He will be a lecturer at the 1946 
Life Officers Investment Seminar, a project 
which the American Life Convention spon- 
sors through its Financial Section, to be 
held at the University of Indiana, July 8 
to 20. 





name on the dotted line,” the em- 
phasis seems to have shifted to get- 
ting the prospect to realize his own 
problems and to realize that the 
decision as to what he does about 
them is up to him. The prospect 


- also realizes that not doing any- 


thing about them doesn’t eliminate 
the problems. 
Of course, I realized that this was 








the $64 question but, surprising as 
it may seem, they were not reluc- 
tant in answering it. You see the 
big producer doesn’t need a gov- 
ernment patent to protect his ideas. 
He knows he can give out his selling 
secrets without fear because he is 
protected by a force that is far 
greater than a governmental pat- 
ent. It requires careful organization 
of time and plenty of hard work 
in order to capitalize on an idea, 
consequently, he is protected by 
the weakness of those who won’t 
pay the price. One or two of the 
ideas expressed are worthy of men- 
tion. 

In 1939, the dollar purchased 
101 cents worth of goods. In 1942, 
86 cents; in 1945, 78 cents and in 
1946 it is estimated that it will buy 
about 70 cents. How many pro- 
grams have now become absolutely 
inadequate because of the substan- 
tially increased cost of living? How 
about reviewing your files to as- 
certain which of your clients should 
revise their program upwards? 

And don’t overlook the use of 
National Service Life Insurance. 
Leading producers are using it in 
their programming whenever pos- 
sible—the same as they have been 
using Social Security as a base to 
income requirements. 

One of the ideas that came from 
my discussion was quite intriguing. 
While it is not new, it certainly has 
not been sufficiently emphasized. 
It has to do with Social Security. 
We all know how Social Security 
can be worth several thousands of 
dollars in income. But have we em- 
phasized the “yeast” effect the 
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Fidelity’s LOW RATE LIFE 


proves a winner 


Only five months old, this policy now leads 
all the other policy forms issued by the 


Company. 


Fidelity’s new Low Rate Life is issued from 
ages 10 to 55 inclusive. Minimum policy 


$5,000. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


ooth YEAR OF 
SERVICE 





JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Social Security income has on life 
insurance “dough”? 

For example, $7,500 of life in- 
surance will provide $50 a month 
for fourteen years, but if Social 
Security comes into the picture, it 
not only provides $50 a month for 
fourteen years, but it will increase 
the benefits of the $7,500 life in- 
surance policy approximately $3,000 
because of the fourteen year wait- 
ing period. (Most companies will 
not compound the interest on a 
policy held at interest but the same 
result can usually be accomplished 
when other insurance providing 
income is included in the program. 
$50 a month for twenty years is 
approximately $3,600 more in ben- 
efits than $50 a month for fourteen 
years. 

Now, let’s see what the “yeast” 
effect of Social Security is on a 
large estate. Suppose a man has 
$150,000 of Life Insurance and 
one of the things he wants is to be 
sure his 45 year old wife has at 
least $325 a month for life. Under 
a life income option, let’s suppose 
that it would require $90,000 of his 
$150,000. 

But suppose this man is covered 
by Social Security which provides 
$85 per month until his wife is 
55, then $75 per month until she 
is 60, and then $35 a month for life 
beginning at 65. The $325.00 could 
be provided by approximately $60,- 
000 of insurance under a life in- 


come option (part of it beginning 
at 65) and $30,000 under the inter- 
est option. This means that $30,000 
of the estate (before taxes) is held 
intact for the children. If the wife 
survives her husband several years 
before dying, the Social Security 
income can have several thousands 
of dollars “yeast” effect on the al- 
ready owned life insurance 
“dough.” 

I can’t help but recall at this 
time four little words that are 
framed on the wall in a dentist’s 
office in Salt Lake City—“This Too 
Will Pass.”’ I remarked to the den- 
tist that those few words said a 
lot, whereupon he said, “I’ve been 
practicing dentistry for 37 years 
and I think I’ve been through about 
everything. There have been times 
when the going was very tough and 
other times when I’ve had much 
more business than I could handle. 
But all through those 37 years that 
little sign has been hanging on my 
wall and many is the time that I’ve 
reflected over its meaning. Some- 
how it has always helped me by 
making me realize that all I can do 
is live each day fully and follow 
the Golden Rule.” To my way of 
thinking there is no better creed 
to assure “Better Selling Tomor- 
row” than to live by the Golden 
Rule, and to remember that no mat- 
ter how good or bad business is 
now, no matter what your prob- 
lems are, “This Too Will Pass.” 





PRACTICAL 
PRESTIGE 
BUILDERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


are constantly very careful not to 
do anything which might tear down 
their prestige. They do not leave 
their finances or personal habits 
open to criticism. One way to build 
prestige, they know, is not to take 
a chance on losing it. L. B. feels 
this is so important that recently 
when, by a mistake, his office re- 
leased a contest production figure 
as far higher than he had actually 
paid for, he set about to correct 
the error by getting in the neces- 
sary additional production! He 
did it, too! 

How long does it take to build 
prestige? Well, let me answer that 
query this way: 

“On the afternoon of his second 
day at a remote New England 
farm, a young vacationist longed 
for the sight of a paved street and 


a movie house—so he decided to 
get himself to town. 

He walked down the road leading 
to the village and, in the middle of 
one particularly dusty stretch, he 
met a farmer mowing the grass by 
the roadside. “How long will it 
take me to get to town?” asked the 
visitor. The scythe stopped, the 
level glance came up: “How fast 
are you going to walk?” 

Well, that same answer goes for 
the query: “How long does it take 
to build prestige. Men and women 
in the life insurance business must 
learn that part of their budget can 
properly be allocated to expense for 
promotional material . . . just as 
any other business man must spend 
money for advertising and develop- 
ment. 


Query Target 


You know when you write a book 
you get letters from readers. That’s 
fine, too, and you like them. But 
some of the letters, after publica- 
tion of “Practical Prestige Build- 
ing,” complained that managers 
hadn’t always made their agents 
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conscious, perhaps weren’t always 
conscious themselves, of the value 
or necessity of deliberate, planned 
prestige-building. As a result, the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau invited me to prepare an 
article for its Managers Magazine 
on the subject, and paid me the 
compliment of asking me to speak 
_at one of the Bureau Schools for 
managers about it. 

In my talk I stressed the import- 
ance of being definite—a program 
planned to fit the man who needed 
it, with something new added for 
each agent each year! Send him 
to public speaking classes, I urged, 
or organize one in the agency. The 
training of even a ’phone voice is 
important. A series of agency 
meetings on prestige-building in 
one instance actually resulted in 
an agent’s correcting his slovenly 
appearance. 

Suburban and small community 
speaking has proved a real pres- 
tige-builder. The manager can help 
develop a specialized talk on a sub 
ject in which the speaker will be- 
come expert—and more interested 
as time goes on. He can also en- 
courage a reasonable amount of 
activity in bond, Red Cross and 
War Fund Drives. Simplest of all, 
the manager can reproduce items 
from the press or company publi- 
cations about the agent and send 
out a letter to the agent’s friends 
and clients, enclosing it. Mr. A. D., 
our late general agent, practised 
this over the years and taught us 
all to compliment our friends and 
clients on their accomplishments, 
or on news items read about them. 

It does not take a genius to build 
prestige. When I came into the 
business, C. H. was the #1 prestige 
builder. He built so well that he 
became almost a legendary figure, 
and still is. What did he have that 
you haven’t got? Contacts?—No, 
he was a small town bank clerk. 
Education?—Just average. Per- 
sonality?—Nothing unusual. But 
I do know that he never listened 
to the small voice inside that says 
to us all—*“That fellow is a genius; 
I could never do that.” No, for 
the minute any man believes that 
voice, he commences to limit him- 
self. 


You say you haven’t time? There 
is a group of some ten couples in 
Chicago who found time to take 
the Hutchins-Adler famous Uni- 
versity of Chicago “Great Books 
of Literature” course with its stag- 
gering reading program—and you 
do the reading or resign! They 


devote their weekends to the read- 
ing. Who are the couples . . . people 
with nothing to do with their time? 
Hardly. One is the senior partner 
of one of the great law firms of 
the nation; one is president of a 
clothing manufacturing company, 
probably the biggest in the world; 
a third is Mr. H. S. They find it 
a stimulating experience in self- 
development. They enthusiastically 
enrolled and made the necessary 
time and energy for both the class 
meetings downtown and the re- 
quired reading at home. It made 
me a little bit shamefaced to hear 
about them. 

Last month I attended a luncheon 
honoring a retiring woman agent— 
in good health, at the height of her 
popularity, she is retiring to 
Florida on the annuities she re- 
membered to buy as well as sell. 
Yes, all the top flight people have 
remembered about buying life in- 
surance in quantity for themselves. 
Frequently, they show their own 
programs for prestige effect. 

I guess the size of the acre will 
always depend on who farms it... 
Why do I think it is perfectly pos- 
sible to add one activity a year 
that will definitely add to prestige? 
Because that is exactly the way 
some people I know do it... even 
if it’s different and out of your 
groove ... even if it seems to call 
for very great exertion of will 
power, energy, a new time 
schedule. 

One a year it shoud be. It can 
be one of the Round Tables you’ve 
decided to make, or a company 
honor club, or an _ organization 
office, but do be sure to finish what- 
ever you start! Always, too, re- 
member you must prepare well in 
advance of your objective to be 
ready for it, when the time comes 
to claim it. 

Why do I say that prestige keeps 
it coming? 

Because new success, new knowl- 
edge, new attainment brings depth, 
certainly, poise and direction into 
any man’s or woman’s life. People 
like to know and deal with people 
who are growing. And don’t be 
afraid to have them hear it by 
letter, sent at a tactful and ap- 
propriate opportunity. 

You can’t do everything at once. 
No; but you can do something at 
once. You can pick out any one 
idea from all of these, or from 
others you and your manager have 
in mind, and get under way with 
a new-to-you prestige-building ac- 
tivity this very afternoon. To keep 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-seven years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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Experience 
in special situations enables 
this company to assist the 
field man in accomplishing 


the unusual in a simple 
and practical manner. 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 





MILITARY SERVICE CLAUSE 


Since more than ten million men and women saw 
-service in the last war (or we should say the present war, 
since it hasn’t legally ended) the courts will be continu- 
ally interpreting the “military service” clauses, in life 
‘policies. Of course, these clauses vary and must be con- 
sidered on their individual wording. The Louisiana Court 
.of Appeals, Second Circuit recently decided two impor- 
tant cases involving these “military service” clauses. The 
‘Court pointed out that the first case was new in its 
jurisdiction, and while no substantial sum of money was 
‘involved, “the principle is important and will likely 
affect the disposition of future cases of a similar nature.” 
“The ease referred to is Edwards vs. Life & Casualty 
‘Company of Tennessee. 

The facts, which were not in dispute, showed that the 
company issued two policies on the life of Robert 
Edwards, Jr. The first policy was issued in 1935 in the 
sum of $250, the second in 1943 in the sum of $750. The 
plaintiff was beneficiary under both policies and brought 
this action to recover the face amount of the policies. 
Each policy contained a “military service” clause. The 
clause in the 1935 policy read as follows: 

“MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE—the insured 
may serve in the Navy or Army. of the United States or 
in the National Guard in time of peace or for the purpose 
-of maintaining order, in case of riot; in time of actual 
war, however, a written permit must be obtained from 
the Company for such sérvice and an extra premium 
paid. Should the insured die while enrolled in such 
service in war time without such permit, the company’s 
liability will be restricted to the net reserve on this 
policy.” 

The clause in the 1943 policy read as follows: “MILI- 
TARY, NAVAL AND AIR SERVICE—The liability 
of the Company shall be limited to the reserve on this 
policy or to one-fifth of the amount payable hereunder 
on the death of the insured, whichever is the greater, if 
the insured should die while enrolled in military, naval 
or air service in time of war, whether declared or un- 
-declared; or if the insured should die as the direct or 
indirect result of such service, without securing a permit 
signed by an executive officer of the company and paying 
such extra premium as the company may fix to cover 





the hazard.” 

The insured died of pneumonia while in the United 
States Navy at a training school in Denver, Colorado 
on January 3, 1944. It was conceded that no permit had 
been secured from the company and no extra premium 
~paid. 

The plaintiff’s contention was that there had to be a 
causal connection between the death of the insured and 
his military service in order to bring into effect the 
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limitations of liability. The company maintained that 
the limitations became effective automatically when the 
status of the insured as a member of the armed forces 
in time of war was established. 

The Court found in favor of the plaintiff, affirming 
the decision of the lower court. The opinion stated that 
the clauses were uncertain and ambiguous in that they 
did not definitely express the intent of the company 
as to whether the purpose of the limitation was directed 
at excepting all the hazards attendant upon service 
in time of war or only those which were the result of 
such service. The clauses were also held to be ambiguous 
in that they failed to fix either the conditions of a permit 
allowing service or the amount of the premium payable 
thereunder. The court concluded that the Company in- 
tended to except the extraordinary, unusual and danger- 
ous risks of war, but that the insured was afforded pro- 
tection against ordinary risks, whether in or out of 
military service. 

The second case which we mentioned as being decided 
by the same Court was Gipson vs. First National Life 
Insurance Company. The facts in this case and the 
clauses construed were practically the same as the 
EDWARDS ease and the decision in the latter case 
controlled. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF 
INSANE INSURED 


This title may seem a little weird, but it fits into the 
question of due proof of continued disability. In that 
connection we have an unusual situation in Sanderson 
vs. New York Life Insurance Company. (Kansas City 
Court of Appeals, April 22, 1946). The insured was 
adjudged insane in 1934 and confined to a state hospital 
for the insane. The defendant waived premiums and 
paid disability benefits to the guardian from 1934 to 
1943. In May 1942, the insured disappeared from the 
hospital and his whereabouts since that date were un- 
known. There were two policies on the insured’s life 
and they provided that the company might demand due 
proof of continued disability once a year and upon failure 
to furnish such proof no further income payments would 
be made nor premiums waived. In July, 1943, the com- 
pany wrote the insured’s wife (plaintiff) demanding due 
proof of continued disability. Plaintiff informed the 
company that the insured had disappeared. She was 
able to furnish the opinion of doctors at the hospital 
based on their knowledge of the insured’s condition prior 
to May, 1942, that he was at that time and would con- 
tinue to be hopelessly insane but she was not able to 
supply a medical opinion based upon an examination of 
the insured made at the time of the company’s demand. 

The Court held that the plaintiff’s medical opinions 
made a prima facie case of continued total disability by 
reason of insanity. It concluded that the plaintiff fur- 
nished due proof of the insured’s continued disability 
and that the evidence was sufficient to sustain the trial 
Court’s finding that he was still alive and totally dis- 
abled. 


IDENTIFICATION OF BENEFICIARY 
AND INSURED 


Identification is something that is not always easy to 
prove and therefore the law creates certain presumptions 
so that justice may be done. We see an instance of 
this in Deffry vs. American Life & Accident Insurance 
Company (St. Louis Court of Appeals, April 16, 1946). 
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The matter appeared before the Court in the form of 
a motion for a rehearing. The company argued that 
the original opinion of the Court failed to ruie on its 
contention that the plaintiff had failed to make a case in 
that there was no proof that the plaintiff was the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy, and no proof that Marie 
Hager, the insured under the policy, was the Mary Hager 
named in the death certificate. On the trial the plaintiff 
rested his case by the introduction in evidence of the 
policy sued on which was marked Exhibit 1 and the 
certificate .of death of Mary Hager which was marked 
Exhibit 2. The defendant’s counsel stated to the court 
that there was no objection to exhibit 2, “there being no 
dispute as to the death of the insured.” 

The court ruled that since the death of the insured 
having been admitted, it was immaterial whether or not 
the name in the death certificate was the same as the 
name in the policy. As to the question of the identity 
of the plaintiff-beneficiary the Court stated that “identity 
of name raises a presumption of identity of person with- 
out further showing.” The motion for rehearing was 
overruled. 


REFORMATION OF POLICY 
FOR MUTUAL MISTAKE 


In the eyes of the law a policy of insurance is an 
ordinary contract. Accordingly, if there is a mutual 
mistake made in reducing the contract to writing the 
Court will reform the contract to the original intention 
of the parties. That is the bare legal principle, but the 
practical side of it—the proof—is not so easy. The 
plaintiff will usually claim the mistake was mutual. The 
defendant will contend there was no mistake or if there 


was, it was unilateral. All of which makes work for 
lawyers—fortunately. 

In Dutton vs. Prudential Insurance Company (St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, April 16, 1946) we have just such: 
a situation. The plaintiff, who was the insured’s son, 
sought reformation of a policy written upon the life of 
his father so as to reflect what the plaintiff alleged was 
the true meeting of the minds with regard to the manner 
and time of payments to him as beneficiary. Under the 
policy terms, one-fifth of the proceeds was payable to the 
insured’s wife upon the death of the insured, and four- 
fifths to plaintiff, payable in the sum of $1,000 when the- 
plaintiff became twenty-one, thereafter $50 per month 
until he became twenty-six years old, and then $100 per 
month until the entire fund was exhausted. 

The plaintiff contended that the deferment of pay- 
ment until he was twenty-one was the result of a mutual 
mistake in writing up the policy and that it was the 
intent of the parties that payment should begin at the 
death of the insured. Upon the trial the testimony of 
defendant’s agent refuted the idea as to when and in what 
amounts he wanted his son to receive the benefits; that 
he personally took the policy to the insured and went 
over the provisions as to payments with him, that he 
saw the insured every week after delivery of the policy 
and the insured never expressed any dissatisfaction with 
it. 

The Court held that the fact that the insured accepted 
the policy and kept it for more than a year before his 
death without objection to its terms gave rise to a pre- 
sumption that the contract as written set forth the true 
agreement of the parties. The weight of evidence sup- 
ported the view that there was no mutual mistake in 
writing the policy. 





























Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 
service. 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 
risks. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ACAREEROF SERVICE 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company ° 
offers progressive service opportunities. 
Contracts are fair. First year and vested 
renewal commissions are liberal. Group life 
insurance is provided at company expense. 
A well rounded line of policies and friendly 
relations between the field force and the 
Home Office enhance service opportunities. 


Openings in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama 
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Travelers Adds T. & D. 
Protective to Age 65 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
has extended to 55 the issue age of 
the Triple and Double Protection 
Supplemental Agreement. The Triple 
and Double Protection Agreement 
was formerly issued up to age 45 on 
the 20-year plan and to age 50 on the 
15-year plan. Now, through the addi- 
tion of the Triple and Double Pro- 
tection Supplemental Agreement to 
Age 65, the coverage may be sold up 
to age 55. 

A formula for computing substand- 
ard extra premiums under this sup- 
plemental agreement is now included 
in the manual. 


Agreement Described 


When the Triple and Double Pro- 
tection Supplemental Agreement is 
added to a Term Expectancy, Life, or 
Endowment contract, and the insured 
dies within the selected period after 
issue, which may be either 15 or 20 
years or to age 65 (issued at ages 
46-55 only), the total death benefit is 
triple or double the initial amount of 
the basic contract. If he dies after 
the selected period, only the amount 
of insurance under the basic contract 
is payable. 

The proceeds in event of death 
either within or after the selected pe- 
riod may be settled under any form 
of settlement agreement not requiring 
an extra premium, 

The extra premiums are the same 
for all forms of insurance. 

The extra premium is payable for 
15 or 20 years or to age 65, as the 
case may be. 

The agreement may be issued with 
Term Expectancy or any higher pre- 
mium form having at least as many 
premiums as are required under the 
agreement. 


When issued with the Term Ex- 
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pectancy form, the agreement dates 
from the issuance of the Term Ex- 
pectaney even though the latter may 
subsequently be converted. Thus, if 
an insured holding a Term Expect- 
ancy with 20 Year Triple Protection 
converts the basic contract to Or- 
dinary Life at the end of 12 years, 
the additional coverage and extra 
premium of the agreement would 
cease at the end of 8 years from the 
date of the converted contract rather 
than 20 years. The extra premium 
for the agreement after conversion 
would be the same as before con- 
version. 

The minimum policy to which it 
may be attached is $2,500. The maxi- 
mum is $25,000 with Triple Pro- 
tection or $50,000 with Double Pro- 
tection. 

The 20 Year Plan is issued at ages 
20-45 inclusive, the 15 Year Plan 
at ages 20-50 inclusive, and the Age 
65 Plan at ages 46-55 inclusive. 





TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Triple and Double Protection 
Supplemental Agreement to Age 65 
Extra Premiums Per $1,000 Basic Insurance 


Triple ‘Protection Double Protection 





Age A. S.A. A. S.A. 

46 $38.62 $19.70 $19.31 $ 9.85 
47 40.38 20. 20.19 10.30 
48 42.26 21.56 21.13 10.78 
49 44.26 22.58 22.13 21.29 
50 46.42 23.68 23.21 11.84 
51 48.70 24.84 24.35 12.42 
52 51.12 26.08 25.56 13.04 
53 53.68 27.38 26.84 13.69 
54 56.38 28.76 28.19 14.38 
55 59.20 30.20 29.60 15.10 








The agreement is terminated upon 
non-payment of premiums. If the 
basic contract is issued with dis- 
ability provision, the benefits include 
waiver of the extra premium in event 
of disability without extra charge. 

The amount of insurance under the 
Additional Indemnity Provision may 
not exceed the amount of the basic 
contract. Interim premiums will be 





based on the total amount of initial 
insurance. 

If the agreement is attached to a 
substandard contract the extra pre- 
mium is increased. 


Computing Substandard Rates 


When a flat substandard rating is 
required, it is applied to each $1,000 
of coverage. For example.if a risk 
is rated $2.50 per $1,000 the total 
substandard extra premium is $7.50 
per unit of Triple Protection or $5.00 
per unit of Doublé& Protection. If 
the basic policy is an Endowment of 
not over 20 years, the reduced extra 
premium referred to in the Manual 
of Occupations applies only to the 
amount of the Endowment, azd the 
full extra premium applies to each 
$1,000 of the Supplemental Agree- 
ment. 

In the case of a percentage rat- 
ing, the substandard premium is 
found by multiplying the standard 
premium by the percentage. For 
example, if the standard annual 
premium is $8.00 and the risk is rated 
150% the total substandard premium 
would be $12.00. 


Additional Features 


The agreement is in the nature of 
additional Term insurance for 15 or 
20 years or to age 65, and this addi- 
tional insurance may be converted 
at any time up to 10 years after date 
of issue for issue ages 20-50 inclusive, 
and up to 5 years after date of 
issue for issue ages above 50, without 
evidence of insurability into a like 
amount of insurance on any Life or 
Endowment form then being issued 
by the company. The new contract 
will be issued with the rates and 
values in effect at the insureds at- 
tained age at the time that the agree- 
ment is converted. The new contract 
may contain premium waiver dis- 
ability provision only if the original 
contract to which the agreement was 
attached contains such benefit, and 
only if such benefit is being issued by 
the company at the attained age of 
the insured in connection with the 
form requested. 

However, if the insured is wholly 
disabled so as to be entitled to per- 
manent total disability benefits, con- 
version will be only to a contract not 
containing disability benefits, and no 
further premiums will be waived 
after the conversion is made. 

The Double Protection Agreement 
may. be attached to a basic policy 
to which is also attached a Family 
Maintenance Income Provision, pro- 
vided both agreements run for the 
same period. For example there may 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 6l. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Revises annuity rates. March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 


CANADA LIFE 
Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
- ‘a new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 
60. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
ag dividend scale jor 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts ‘'Executive’’ policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
ogy new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
g. 6 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1946 dividend plans discussed. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
give broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Raises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60, 
1946 dividend scales illustrated. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U.S. A. 


War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 1945 dividend 
scale continued into 1946 except for some 
increases in the extra 5th-year dividend. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts 2!/2% interest basis and makes other 
revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. New Low Rate 
Life Policy described. Feb., 1946, Pg. 60. 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. Makes changes in set- 
tlement options. May 1946, Pg. 60. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Retains 1945 dividend scole for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviation 
clauses. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. Changes dividend 
year and readopts 1945 dividend scale for 
use in 1946. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


War restrictions removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 
68. Discontinues use of war and aviation 
riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 
Adopts new policies and rates, Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 46. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
Dreps war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46 


NEW YORK LIFE 
War clauses dropped. Aviation practice 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. Continues divi- 
dend scale in use during 1945 into 1946. 
April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
ag _— scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
g. 63. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 














OHIO STATE LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Retains dividend scale for 1946. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946, 
March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Revises wor and aviation program. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 1946 
described and illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 and 62. Lowers group minimum to 
lives. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


Eases wor restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6. 


STATE LIFE, IND. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. $3. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 95. Issues schedules of additional pre- 
miums for Family Income. Special policy in 
the United States and Hawaii. May, 1946, 
Pg. 61. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Drops wer risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 22% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
——_ new single premidm rates. Oct., 1945, 
g. 62. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6. Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
Non-medical program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 
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be payable at death, provided the in- 
sured dies within the specified period, 
a lump sum equal to the amount of 
the basic contract in addition to the 
Family Maintenance benefits. 

ee 


Gulf Life Goes On 
A M Table and 3% 


A new rate book containing pre- 
miums and values computed on the 
American Men’s (ultimate) table of 
mortality and 3 per cent interest, 
Illinois Standard basis, has _ been 
issued by the Gulf Life Insurance 
Company of Jacksonville, Fla. The 
effective date was May 1. 

Endowment policies of the Gulf 
Life provide that at maturity the full 
amount may be applied to purchase 
paid-up life insurance at net single 
premium rates. The amount may be 
applied on the other hand to provide 
the face amount of paid-up insurance 
plus a cash settlement. Evidence of 
insurability is required if either op- 
tion is exercised. If insurable, the 
purchase of paid-up insurance at 
A M and 3 per cent net rates is con- 
siderably more attractive cost-wise 
than the purchase of a regular single 
premium contract. 

, ee 


Union Mutual Life 
Continues Same Scale 


The dividend seale currently in 
effect by Union Mutual Life has been 
continued for the remainder of the 
year. No changes will be made in 
the interest rate on dividend ac- 
cumulations and funds under settle- 
ment options until the directors meet 
in October. 


Family Income Rates 
Changed By Sun Life 


The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada has made a number of 
changes in the Family Income policy 
applicable to United States branches. 
The new plan calls for the payment 
of premiums for a period four years 
shorter than the period of the cov- 
erage. Formerly premiums were pay- 
able for the entire income period. 

The general effect of the reduction 
in the premium paying term has been 
to increase the rates, but in some 
cases rates are actually lower. Com- 
muted values are the same. Occupa- 
tional extra premium percentages 
have been increased. 

The Family Income Special, de- 
seribed on page 61 of the May, 1946 
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issue of THe Srectaror, calls for pre- 
miums to be paid for a period four 
years shorter than the income period 
but the regular Family Income policy 
has not. heretofore followed that 


schedule. 


The new rates on the annual basis 
follow ° 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Family Income Additional Premiums 
Adopted April 1, 1946 
Annual Rates per $1,000 


10-year ‘Income 15-year Income 20-year Income 





Period * Period ** Period *** 
o 

a. ae 5 2.5 2 & $5 2 5-5 
2 388 cE 225 Ba =¥8 SCE 

wae S¢a Goa Sea Moa Sea 
20 $380 $ .04 $4.25 $.05 $4.95 $ .07 
21 3.85 .04 4.30 .05 5.00 .07 
22 3.85 -04 4.35 .05 5.10 .07 
23 3.90 .04 4.35 .05 5.15 .07 
24 3.90 .04 4.40 .05 5.20 .07 
25 3.95 .04 4.45 .05 5.30 .08 
26 3.95 .04 4.50 06 5.40 .08 
27 4.00 .04 4.55 .06 5.50 08 
28 4.00 .04 4.60 .06 5.60 08 
29 4.05 -04 4.70 .06 5.75 .09 
30 4.10 .04 4.80 .06 5.95 .09 
31 4.15 .04 4.90 -07 6.15 10 
32 4.25 .04 5.05 .07 6.40 11 
33 4.35 04 5.20 .07 6.65 12 
34 4.45 .05 5.45 .08 7.00 13 
35 4.60 .05 5.65 .08 7.35 14 
36 4.75 .05 5.90 .09 7.75 16 
37 4.95 0S 6.20 10 8.25 18 
38 5.20 06 6.55 ll 8.75 .20 
39 5.45 .06 6.95 12 9.30 .23 
40 5.70 .07 7.3 14 9.95 25 
41 6.00 .08 7.85 15 10.65 .29 
42 6.40 08 8.35 17 11.45 34 
43 6.75 .09 8.95 20 12.30 39 
44 7.20 ll 9.60 23 13.23 45 
45 7.70 12 = 10.30 26 14.25 53 
46 8.20 14 211.10 31 15.40 63 
47 8.80 16 11.9 36 16.60 74 
48 9.45 19 12.85 4 17.95 87 
49 10.15 22 13.90 50 1940 1.01 
50 10.90 2 15.00 58 21.00 1.17 
51 11.75 30 16.20 .72 
52 12.70 36 17 86 
53 13.70 43 18 1.03 
54 14.80 51 20.50 1.23 
55 15.95 61 22.20 1.47 
56 17.25 
57 18.65 
58 20.15 
59 21.80 
60 23.55 


*\Premiums payable for 6 years or until prior 
death. **'Premiums payable for 11 years or until 
prior death. *** Premiums payable for 16 years or 
until prior death, ‘ 

+ For Male Lives only. For Female Lives these 
premiums are doubled. 

NOTE—For each $1,000 of Basic Sum Assured on 
Double Protection policies add twice the above 
rates to the premiums for the Double Protection 
plan. 





Bankers National New 
Juvenile Program 


The Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., recently adopted 
new participating rates on its chil- 
dren’s policies. The company issues 
policies to children on the Endow- 
ment at Age 85, 20-Payment Life, 
20-Year Endowment plans and an 
Ordinary Life coupon contract called 
the Child’s Savings Plan. This latter 


policy is an Ordinary Life policy 
having coupons, through the use of 
whieh it may be matured as an en- 
dowment for its full face amount in 
25 years, or through exercise of a 
non-forfeiture provision or a special 
option it may be continued as a 
limited payment life policy. 

Coupons bear interest at the rate 
of 24% per cent compounded annually. 
If all coupons are left on deposit, 
the policy will mature as an endow- 
ment for the full face amount in 
twenty-five years. Coupons may also 
be used together with a non-forfeiture 
option or a special option to produce 
a limited payment life policy. Ma- 
tured coupons may also be exchanged 
for cash, but the insured may not 
surrender any matured coupon unless, 
the policy and all coupons (matured 
and not matured) are surrendered to 
the company for endorsement as a 
policy without coupons. 

The accumulated value of all 
matured coupons is payable on death 
in addition to the regular graded 
death benefits. 


Payor Insurance 


Payor insurance may be included 
at issue, and continued for the dura- 
tion of the benefit while the policy 
is in force as a coupon policy. Pre- 
miums waived under the payor bene- 
fit are the full gross premiums for 
the policy with coupons. If coupons 
are surrendered and the policy ex- 
changed for an ordinary life policy 
without coupons, payor benefits will 
terminate on such change. 

The policy contains paid-up life 
values. This option is automatic in 
event of default in payment of pre- 


miums. Extended term insurance 
values are not included. 
Premiums per $1,000 ultimate 


amount on the Child’s Savings Plan 
range from $38.27 for age under 6 
months to $38.90 at age of issue 14. 


Northwestern National 


Using Same Schedule 


The Northwestern National Life 
will continue to use throughout the 
current dividend year the seale in 
effect since May 1, last year. The 
company’s dividend year runs from 
May 1 to April 30. Some modifica- 
tion in the rate of payment was 
made last year, the first since 1939. 

The interest rate payable on divi- 
dends left to accumulate and on 
settlement funds also continues at 
the 3.25 per cent rate adopted May 1, 
1945. 
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I. IS because every phase of a life 


The interest rate, under co 
today, is one of the mos 
Significant, factor in the 


nditions as they prevail 
t Significant, if not the most 


Operations of a life insurance 
company, because to it, the amount of dividends and 


the cost of insurance are irrevocably tied. 
Companies may, by 


vide an escape from the grave Consequences arising 
out of the inordinate decline of the interest rate Over 
the last decade. 


Unhappily, however, there is 


of the situation that the extre 


0 policy- 

holders. 

has Created. Careful examination of 11 life insurance companies 

Rates Based on Interest Assumptions Selected because of the general Similarity of their 
Mutual life insurahce companies base their Pre- —_ operations, Indicates that if the 

mium rates on the assumption that a certain mini- 


ey issue contracts that may ¢ 
2é, at fixed premiums, for long Periods— 
in some Cases 75 years or more, 

If the interest earned is greater than the amount 
required, there js excess interest which can be re- 
turned to the policyholders, But if the 
is less than the required amount, ther 
deficiency, and earning 
such as mortality say 


interest earned th 
€ is an interest 
S derived from other sources, 
ings and Savings in expense, 
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Precipitate decline during the Past ten years, how- 
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eflection of falling interest 
holders’ life insurance, 
Cost of Life Insurance Increased 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


UNE is the month of music and the inspiration of many 

a lyric cry from “What is so rare as a day in June?” 

to the current “June is bustin’ out all over!” That June 
rhymes with moon is only part of the story. It’s simply a 
natural time for making music, as anyone can observe from 
the chorus of the crickets through the long, bright June 
day and the whippoor-will’s solo at sunset. 

Thus it is that with a song in her heart, the bride prefers 
June, the most discussed bride of modern times being no 
exception: Wallis Warfield Simpson wed David, Duke of 
Windsor on June 3, 1937. 

Many a dark deed, however, has been perpetrated on a 
bright June day. Back in 1756, on the 19th of June, muti- 
nous Indians stuffed 146 British prisoners into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta (say, when are the British going to do 
something about that India problem, anyway?). On June 20, 
1789, the first blood of the French Revolution flowed in the 
streets of Paris. On June 27, 1844, a Carthage, Illinois, mob 
did in Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon Church. World 
War I was touched off on June 28, 1914 when the Arch- 
duke of Austria and his Duchess were assassinated at Sara- 
jevo. On June 22, 1922, the striking miners at Herrin, 
Illinois, were massacred (say, when are the Americans going 
to do something about that coal-strike problem, anyway?). 
And for the crowning infamy of our own day, there was the 
obliteration of Lidice on June 10, 1942. 

The United States never had a June-born president, 
though many chief executives had died in June—Madison, 
Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, and Cleveland. It is, however, a 
rich month in the history of our country. On June 14, 1777, 
the Continental Congress adopted the Stars and Stripes as 
our national flag. And June 3, as Jefferson. Davis’ birthday, 
is a special day of independence in the South. 

There are two June days above all, however, for us to 
remember and ponder. On June 26, 1917, a transport drew 
into Le Havre and calmly disembarked the first contingent 
of U. S. troops to fight on the soil of France. They were 
there, of course, to fight and die so that their children and 
their children’s children would be spared the curse of war. 
On June 5, 1944, their children were spilling out of assault 
boats off the coast of Normandy, fighting for a victory that 
had been once won and thrown away. What does some 
June day hold for their children’s children? 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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MORTALITY 
PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 
(Concluded from page 47) 


for the different census periods. 
These figures have been used as 
given. 

Since a large proportion of migra- 
tions is in the early years of adult 
life, in a foreign born population 
the number of persons at any given 
age below a definite mode will tend 
to be greater than the number of 
any younger age, while above the 
mode the conditions will be re- 
versed. An indication of the differ- 
ence between the ages of foreign 
and native born, as groups, is given 
by a comparison of the median ages 
of the total population with foreign 
porn. At 1940 the respective figures 
are 29.0 and 51.0 years. The same 
figures at 1930 were 26.4 and 44.0 
years, respectively. Since the foreign 
born population at any census is 
composed of the survivors of the 
foreign born population of the pre- 
ceding census, plus the survivors 
of the immigration in the ten years 
preceding the census, the changes 
in the composition of the foreign 
born population follow the changes 
in the character of immigration but 
take place less rapidly. 

With the above factors in mind 
each set of arriving immigrants was 
aged on a basis which, when com- 
bined with those of other years and 
reduced by mortality figures, would 
give a number of living immigrants 
of different ages equaling the totals 
disclosed for foreign born at each 
census enumeration period. Follow- 
ing this procedure, it was obviously 
necessary to use slightly different 
percentages for aging immigrants 
arriving at various periods. None 
of these percentages relates in any 
way to age-life data for a people as 
a whole. It is conceivable that all 
immigrants arriving during a given 
period, or year, could be only those 
liable for military service in foreign 
countries, say, aged 18 to 20 years. 
However, once having aged a group, 
these are subject to the standard 
mortality percentages when it is 
desired to use the survivors of this 
aged group at a later date. 


Aging 


Native Born—Since everyone born 
in the United States automatically 
becomes a citizen, it is not neces- 
sary to adjust births and birth rates 
to eliminate aliens. However, in 
order to find comparable figures for 
the number living at a given date, 
of those born at a given earlier date, 


all of the foreign born must be 
eliminated. Also, further elimina- 
tions must be made to exclude from 
the native born census listings those 
persons who were not born in the 
United States. For example, some 
of those shown as “native born,” 
of various ages, at 1900 were born 
in the Republic of Texas—not in 
the United States. 

Ages were taken by the enumer- 
ators of all persons listed at each 
census count. From these figures, 
after deducting the adjusted foreign 
born, the number born in the United 
States each year who survive at 
census date was determined. These 
survival figures were then compared 
with the total births for each of 
like periods to give the retirement 
(or survival) percentages for all 
ages up to the maximum life of 100 
years. This could be done inde- 
pendently for all censuses from the 
sixteenth (1940) back to the seventh 
(1850) inclusive, each serving as an 
independent check on the age-re- 
tirement percentages. At every cen- 
sus some attempt has been made to 
distribute the population by age but 
prior to 1850 this distribution was 
incomplete. 

All census age classifications are 
based on age at last birthday, that 
is, age in completed years. This is 
important to bear in mind in relat- 
ing ages with birth dates so that 
the two may really be comparable. 

In a population unaffected by im- 
migration, the age _ distribution 
would be determined wholly by 
births and deaths. Such a popula- 
tion would be continually replen- 
ished by births and depleted by 
deaths, and the number of survivors 
at any age would normally be less 
than the number at any younger 
age, although some _ irregularities 
might result from unusual increases 
or decreases in the number of births 
from year to year or from an exces- 
sive number of deaths among the 
persons born in any particular year 
or group of years. A similar situ- 
ation is approximated in this study 
by the eliminations made prior to 
comparisons of numbers born with 
numbers surviving at a later date. 

The age distribution of the popu- 
lation of the United States is that 
of a combination of native and 
foreign born elements. Since the 
greater proportion of the popula- 
tion is native, the distribution re- 
sembles that of a native population 
but in the middle age period the 
increase in the number of the 
foreign born at successive ‘ages tends 
to balance the deaths among the 
native population. This condition 
results in a population with an age 


distribution abnormally weighted in 
the middle-aged period. This ab- 
normality of age distribution has 
been further accentuated by the 
rapid fall in the birth rate during 
the past few decades. It is for this 
reason, among others, that immi- 
grants are eliminated from the total 
aged population and the results 
compared with native births rather 
than to make a comparison of total 
living population by ages with the 
sum of native and foreign births. 
The latter figures were developed 
in this study during the process of 
aging known numbers of arriving 
immigrants but were not used in 
that form, although a sampling of 
the data thus produced was made 
which agreed very well with re- 
sults obtained by the other method 
of approach. 


Foreign Born—After having de- 
termined the ages for any one 
group of arriving immigrants, it 
then became necessary to reduce 
this number for use in connection 
with each successive census to deter- 
mine the survivors at that time. 


Aging process consisted of three 
steps: first, taking a known number 
of arriving immigrants at a given 
time and determining their birth 
dates; second, reducing this number 
for each arrival group separately to 
obtain the survivors at any selected 
inventory date; and third, adding 
these groups cumulatively and mak- 
ing such adjustments as were found 
necessary to meet the total number 
of foreign born as disclosed at in- 
ventory date by the census enu- 
meration for that date. 


The adjustments necessary to meet 
census enumeration figures for for- 
eign born were caused by the fact 
that any one group of arrivals-could 
not be aged at the time of arrival 
with perfect accuracy. One group 
might contain a relatively high per- 
centage of younger people, whereas 
another group from another country 
at a later date might contain a 
larger proportion of the middle aged. 
However, these differences tended 
to balance when approximately 
twenty separate groups at five year 
age intervals were combined to give 
the total foreign born at any given 
census date. Here again it is to 
be stressed that extreme accuracy 
in aging the foreign born, as out- 
lined above, was not required since 
the groups thus aged were used as 
factors, not as numbers, merely to 
“spread” back into the years the 
actual total number of foreign born 
living in the country at census date, 
as disclosed by the respective census 
enumerations. 
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“I SEE BY PROVIDENT NOTES...” 


Although we had suspected for some years that 
Provident Notes—our monthly magazine for agents 
—was quite popular throughout the field, it re- 
mained for War to produce the proof. From Africa, 
from Italy, from France, from England, from the 
Philippines, from the far distant islands of the Pacific, 
came letters from our boys in the armed services—and 
one line which occurred and recurred in a great many 
of them was: “I see by Provident Notes 8 
® For Provident Notes had followed them all around 
the world. Wherever they were, it sought them out 
to tell them of their friends and associates in their 
own or other Provident agencies. It told them of the 
newest developments in life insurance—and new 
ways of cementing the pleasant relationship be- 
tween agent and client. 

You see, Provident Notes 


is built 


around one important editorial principle: .—— 
Agents are Important People. Every > 
article and news item is predicated < 
on that formula. And every issue is a 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 








devoted to the big job of helping the agent become 
a more successful individual. 

Its stories are, therefore, of three types: Informa- 
tive, inspirational, or newsworthy. Most of the 
articles are written by or about the agents them- 
selves, recounting not merely what they have 
accomplished but how they have accomplished it. 
Even the art work and the attractive covers are 
geared to the theme of life insurance. 

But agents are not the only admirers of Provident 
Notes. It has won the Award of Excellence from the 
expert judges of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in eight out of the last ten years. 

Today, most of our service men are home again. 

We are glad to have them with us. One by one they 
are settling down to the challenges of peace. 
It is surprising how quickly they have re- 

sumed the skills of life insurance. And it 
is surprising also that as they write us 
from all sections of the country, their 
letters say again and and again: “‘I see 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” 








...mever yf stream, on every hillside! 


Nearly a hundred years ago the wild cry rang 
through America. Thousands of men thrilled to 
the call of easy riches, and took the hard road 
to the golden West .. . A few succeeded, but 
most did not. 

Not long before, a new company was started 
in careful, business-like Hartford, by men who 
were not gamblers. That company was, in the 
hundred years now past, to pay to its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries nearly half as 
much money as the value of all the gold taken 
out of California. 

The dozen thoughtful men with the vision to 
found a company which would pay members and 
beneficiaries, in its first century, a sum approach- 
ing a billion dollars, were seeking no great riches 
for themselves or the company’s members. They 





sought to furnish protection against the financial 
chaos that may result from the death of a bread- 
winner. Their vision has given real financial 
security to hundreds of thousands of families. 

Their idea of the value of wealth was very 
different from that of prospectors for gold. They 
saw wealth, mutually saved and wisely invested 
over the years, as a means of carrying on the 
family life of the unfortunate in our nation, and of 
supplying income for men’s sunset years of life. 

In 1946, The Connecticut Mutual, with 
300,000 members, celebrates its Centennial. This 
institution, born of free enterprise and the vision 
of business men, goes into its second century 
with the sure knowledge that cooperation among 
free men for security and protection is a corner- 
stone of successful democracy. 


- HARTFORD - 














